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ABSTRACT 

This report gives a summary of the worJc cind methods 
conducted by a study group at the University Without Walls (UWW) of 
Boston, June 1972-May 1973# . Section II discusses some of the 
outstanding qualities that characterize UWW students. The backgrounds 
that influence their education experiences as higher education 
students and set them apart from traditional continuing education 
students is examined. . Section III enumerates various aspects of the 
educational program, suggests the direction of needed changes in 
alternative education programs and outlines some of the project^s 
efforts. Emphasis is placed on a community resources survey, 
community resources utilized, procedure for research team, and 
research and development. Appendices include the hearing before the 
general subcomraittee of education, research and development, and 
additional supportive material. (MJM) 
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UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS OF BOSTON 
INTRODUCTION 



The grant of fifty-thousand dollars ($50,000) to the University Without Walls 
of Bo'-^ton, a division of Shaw University of Raleigh, North Carolina, v;as awarded in 
order for us to develop an educational model for the disadvantaged of major urban 
areas of the United States, utilizing the vast resources of the city as a classroom. 

However, before we get into the details of the model, a brief historical sketch 
is in order. ..both for the specific city and the educational climate. 

Boston is the seventh largest city in the nation, with a population in 1970 of 
641,071. It is knov/n as the cultural center of the nation, the historical city of 
our nation, and the educational city of our nation. Almost any person in the nation 
can tell you about the Boston Symphony, the Boston Pops, the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts or about the Freedom Trail, the Boston Tea Party, the Boston Massacre or about 
Harvard University, Boston University, M.I.T., the New England Conservatory of 
Music; for all these outstanding institutions and places are located in Metropolitan 
Boston. 

Boston, as the Athens of America, is very much a metropolis of the seventies, 
with the advantages and disadvantages of many other urban areas. 

Its population is a mixture of Mayflower settlers and freedom bus riders; old 
settlers and transient college students; a heavy concentration of Italians and 
Eastern European Jews who came over to work in factories and mills around the turn 
of the century, and most prominently the Irish - the Curleys and Kennedys and 
Fitzqeralds, who have given Boston a unique distinction politically, socially and 
economically. 
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Boston (our city) as the Hub of the Greater Boston area, is surrounded by 76 
smaller cities and towns, which contain a population of approximately two-and-a- 
half million people. 

It is the most prosperous city in New England with medical research, electronic 
equipment, scientific research, fishing, and shoes - all big business. 

Yet, few persons outside of Massachusetts know of Roxbury, one of the largest 
single ghettos in the nation, which is also a part of the past and present of Metro- 
politan Boston. 

It is here in this community of disadvantaged, oppressed, undereducated, and 
unemployed persons that the University Without Walls of Boston had its beginning. 

A keen awareness of the critical need for a new system of education for Roxbury 
on the part of several individuals under my leadership prompted a meeting in 1969 
for the purpose of establishing an urban university which would use the city as its 
classroom and, hopefully, produce the type of students who could deal effectively 
with the urban crisis. 

Our first task was to carefully evaluate the positions and practices of the 
established colleges and universities in regard to disadvantaged students. Our 
first discovery was that the largest number of Black students in any institution 
of higher education in Massachusetts during 1969. were enrolled at the University 
of Massachusetts at Amherst. These students, numbering one-hundred, were recruited 
following the death of Martin Luther King, Jr., given scholarships, and the required 
tutorial assistance. However, after the first semester three-fourths of these stu- 
dents were on academic probation. In the other institutions of higher education 
during 1969, the percentage of Blacks was much lov/er, and most of those enrolled were 
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from the southern states. 

An awareness of the difficulties involved in establishing a new college prompted 
us to negotiate with an existing college for the use of their degree granting author- 
ity. Therefore, v/e worked out an agreement with Calvin Collidge College of Liberal 
Arts for the use of their degree. The degree, however, was not fully accredited. 
This fact presented problems in seeking funds. We tried the Sears, the Carnegie, 
and the Ford Foundation without success. The concept of an urban college was valid 
enough but the lack of accreditation held us back. 

We met on several occasions with representatives of the Board of the Roxbury 
Community College - a group of concerned citizens who were planning to establish a 
Junior College. We agreed to share facilities . 

Model Cities was looked into with their own plans for a Higher Education pro- 
gram. Our only agreement was to keep the channels of communication open. 

While searching for viable alternatives, I was informed by one of my board mem- 
bers, who had visited Shaw University in North Carolina, that Shaw, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. James Cheek, .^resident, and Dr. King Cheek, Dean, was interested in es- 
tablishing a federation of urban colleges in various cities of our nation. 

I made contact with the Cheek brothers and read each other* s plans and soon 
discovered that our intent and plans and proposals were quite similar. It was, there- 
fore, easy for us to decide that we should unite for our mutual interest. We revised 
our proposals in light of the unique features of the City of Boston, and submitted the 
proposal to the United States Office of Education, requesting funds for a University 
with the city as the classroom/The University Without Walls, with the full accredita- 
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tion of Shaw University. 

Subsequently, Dr. James Cheek became Presioent of Howard, and Dr. King Cheek 
became President of Shaw. 

After several months of waiting, we discovered that we v/ere not the only ones 
seeking to establish a University Without Walls. For the Union For Experimenting 
Colleges and Universities, under the leadership of Dr. Samuel Baskin has also pro- 
posed a U.W.W. which would be funded by the Office of Education and the Ford Founda- 
tion. Shaw was, therefore, invited to join the Union and sponsor a unit of U.W.W. 

The decision was made to become a part of the national Union For Experirrenting 
Colleges and Universities, and Shaw's University Without Walls would be the Roxbury/ 
Boston Unit. . 

The decision was made because, under the leadership of Dr. Samuel Baskin, the 
Union had been able to assemble seventeen of the leading colleges and universities 
in the nation. The combined resources, educational and financial, would mean a great 
deal to each unit of University Without Walls. 

While the various negotiotions were being undertaken, the Boston Board of 
Directors established the structure of the traditional college with a President, 
Dean, and other administrative offices. 

The Board of Directors of the University Without Walls of Boston - called the 
Urban College of Roxbury - decided to incorporate itself in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts as an educat'ional corporation. 

This action was taken in order to have certain safe-guards built into our pro- 
gram. 
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First, we needed to insure that we would be within the legal framework of the 
laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Since Shaw was an educational corporation 
in the state of North Carolina, our attorney recoinmended that we incorporate ourselves 
as a non-profit educational corporation. We followed this advise by incorporating 
ourselves as the Urban Institute of Roxbury. 

The word "Institute" was used because it is illegal for an educational corpora- 
tion to use the word "college" for the first year of operations. We have subsequently 
amended our Articles of Incorporation. The official name of our corporation is "The ^ 
University Without Walls of Boston." 

The second safe-guard built into our program was the establishment of the admini- 
strative structure of a traditional college with a President, Dean, etc. This was 
necessitated by the fact that the Board of Higher Education has to relate to these 
officers as various steps are taken for accreditation. 

Further, we needed to be in a position to negotiate with other college and univer- 
sities, community agencies, business, and industry to provide educational services 
on a contract basis. 

We also were cognizant of the tenuous relationship with Shaw. A change in 
policy of administration could leave us in a very precarious positior.. We needed 
to insure that regardless of the relationship with Shaw, we would be able to continue 
as an accredited Institution of Higher Education. 

The University Without Walls now has degree granting privileges through the 
Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities in Ohio. This degree now has 



correspondent status with the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 

Schools. This new concept in Higher Education has been hailed as the first revolu- 
tion in Higher Education in the history of our country* A great deal of attention 
has been focused on this concept. (See attachment) 

Our particular unit of University Without Walls was established with a committ- 
ment to provide Higher Education for the poor and disadvantaged of the city of 
Boston, with particular emphasis on the Ghetto, Roxbury. 



UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS OF BOSTON 
Community Resource Survey 



In order to mobilize the resources of the City of Boston, "our classroom" 
it was necessary for us to take a Community Resources Survey. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce is an excellent resource for information 
on the city. We also read the weekly Calendar of Events in the newspapers and 
local magazines. 

Following is a listing of cultural, medical, educational, industrial, and 
religious facilities which are r -^ible learning resources. 



RESOURCES WITHIN METROPOLITAN B OSTON 



1. 

Museum of Scien ce . , r • ^-r- 

Live animals and many do-it-yourself exhibits highlight the mynad of scientific 
displays that make this museum overlooking the Charles River Basin one of the most 
spectacular of- its kind in the world. Many of the exhibits are concerned with space 
and rockets. 
2. 

Museum of Fine Arts 

Permanent collections from many countries and periods, highlighted by the horsyth 
Wickes collection of 800 pieces of 18th century French art. Periodic exhibits draw 
attention throughout the country. Other attractions include lectures, films, gallery 
talks, a children's room program and guides designed to introj-jce nevvcomers to the 
scope and locations of the museum's collections. . 
3. 

Charles Hayden Planetarium 

Sky shpws are presented daily. 

4.. 

New England Aquarium ..... ^ 

Located on Central Wharf on Atlantic Avenue, this Aquarium contains hundreds of 
exotic fish and other aquatic creatures in some seventy tanks along the outer wall. 
There is also a Children's Aquarium containing a tidal pool which children are en- 
couraged to touch and explore. The focal, point is the world's largest glass enclosed 
ocean tank. 
5. 

Ho\vard Museum-Including : 

A. Peabody Museum : featuring Blachka Glass Flowers and unusual collections of 
birds, mammals, fish, insects, and minerals. 

B. Busch-Rei singer Museum : (Also called the German Museum ). Showcasing German 
art from the Middle Ages to the 20th Century. 

C. Fogg Art Museum : A distinguished Museum housing a number of important collec- 
tions, from ancient art to the post-Impressionist period. 

6. 

Antique Auto Museum : 

Cars are the main attraction among the transportation exhibits, including Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Packard, Hitler's armored Mercedes and the Goldfinger Rolls-Royce 
from the movies. Located in Brookline. 
7. 

London Wax Museum : . . ^ n i 

Containing over thirty different tableaux with lifelike figurines from Paul 
Revere to the Beatles, taken from history, movies, and current events. 
8. 

Children's Museum : , 

Children may rummage through trunks and dressers in "Grandfather s Cellar, dis- 
cover Gramophones and old toys, visit an Algonquin wigwam, taste exotic foods and try 
out many other fascinating exhibits. 
9. 

Freedom Trail : . 

TheTreedom Trail is one and one-half mile walk that takes in 15 of the most his- 
torically rich sites in America. The Trail is specialy marked, and a free booklet, 
distributed at Trail sites, describes many of the places in detail. 
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10. 

_Bosto n Comm on: 

Originally, in 1634, set a^ide as a training ground for the Militia, the Common 
is America's oldest park and a verdant haven for Urban Bostonians. Its history is 
marred somewhat by the fact that suspected witches were hung by the lem near Frog 
Pond. • 
11. 

State House and Archives : 

Atop Beacon Hill is the seat of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Inside, an 
Archives Museum has a number of important historical documents. 
12. 

Park Street Church : 

Situated on Brimstone Corner, (so called because gunpowder was stored in the 
church's basement during the War of 1812) this fine example of 19th century Boston 
ecclesiastic l architecture was built in 1809. It was here the Hymn "America" was 
sung publicly for the first time in 1831. 
13. 

Granary Burying Ground : 

Some of America's best known patriots, among them Paul Revere, John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams, are buried here, as are the victims of the Boston Massacre. 
14. 

Old North Church : 

A Lantern shining in the belfry of this, Boston's oldest Church, was the signal 
that started Paul Revere 's ride. 
15. 

U.S.S. Constitution : 

Restored to her colonial glory, "Old Ironsides" was -riginally built in 1797 and 
saw action 44 times. 
16. 

Chi n a town : 

Adjacent to downtov/n Boston--a bit of China with its own customs, shops, restau- 
rants and Churches. Bulletin boards in delicate Chinese script give the news of the 
day. 
17. 

Logan Airport : 

Constructed on 2,200 acres of man-made land in Boston Harbor and is served by 
twenty major airlines. 
18. 

Boston Public Librar y: 

The Nation's oldest public library containing an extensive current collection 
of Books and literature as well as many historic documents. This library will double 
its capacity with an addition this year. 
19. 

Elma Lewis School of Fine Arts : 

the El ma Lew School of Fine Arts, a National Center for Afro-American Artists, 
combining dance, music, drama and Afro-A)nerican History in an effort to establish and 
maintain a headquarters for Black culture. This project is funded by several major 
foundations, as well as private funds, it is located in Roxbury and is directed by 
Miss Elma Lewis. 
20. 

Fell owes Anthenaeum Library : 

A Private library with an endowment of half-a-million dollars, and 6,000 volumes. 
Located Zero John Eliot Square, Roxbury. 



HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 
GREATER BOSTON AREA 



CLINICS 

Boston Evening Clinic 
Boston, Mass. ' 



Cancer Control Clinic of Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 

Dimock Community Health Center 
Roxbury, Mass. 



Drug Addiction Rehabilitation Center 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Joslin Diabetes Foundation Inc. 
Boston, Msss. 



Lahey Clinij Foundation 
Boston, Mass. 

Martha M. Eliot Family Health Center 
Roxbury, Mass. 



Maternal & Infant Care Program 
Roxbury, Mass. 

New england Foot Clinic 
Boston, Mass. 



Putnam Children's Center 
Roxbury, Mass. 



HOSPITALS 

Beth Israel Hospital 
Bostr " Mass. 



Boston Hospital for Women 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Boston University Medical Center 
Boston, Mass. 



Children's Hospital Medical Center 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Human Resource Institute of Boston 
Brookline, Mass. 



Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary 
Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts General Hospital 
Boston, Mass. 



Mass. Mental Health Center 
Roxbury, Mass. 

New England Medical Center 
Boston, Mass. 



Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
Roxbury, Mass. 



PARKS AND MUSEUMS 
GREATER BOSTON AREA 



PARKS • 

BOSTON COMMON 

BRIGHTON RECREATON CENTER 

CARTER PLAYGROUND 

CHARLESTOWN HEIGHTS PLAYGROUND 

COLUMBUS PARK LOCKER BLDG. 

DORCHESTER 



EAST -BOSTON STADIUM 

FRANKLIM FIELD 

NORTH END PARK 

SULLIVAN SQUARE PLAYGROUND 

TOBIN BLDG. REC. CENTER 

WASHINGTON PARK REC. CENTER 



MEUSEUMS 
MUSEUM COLOR SLIDES ASSN. 
LONDON WAX 

MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN HISTORY 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE & HAYDEN PLAN. 
MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN CHINS TRADE 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION 
HARVARD MUSEUM 

ELMA LEWIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 



JUNIOR COLLEGES OF MASSACHUSETTS 





GREATER BOSTON AREA 


• 

Beckor ilunior fnllpnp 


Nnrt hfjmntnn iliininr Pnllprip 


Worcoster, Mass. 01609 


Northampton, Mass. 01060 


Bradford Junior Colloae 


Pinp Mrinnr iluninr PdIIphp 

r 111^ IICIIIV./I UUIIIV./I \J 1 iv^v'<^ 


Bradford, Mass. 01830' 


Cnestnut Hill , Mass. 02167 


Cambridae Junior Colleae 


Wpntworth In^titui'P 


Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


Boston, Mass. 02115 


Chamberl avne Junior Colleae 


Ma^^arhu^ptt^ Rflv rommunitv fnllpcip 

liaOOCil\.«ilUO^UvO *J \Xj \j\J\\\\\\\A\ \ 1 U Jr V./ 1 1 ^ vj ^ 


Boston, Mass. 


Watertown, Mass. 02172 


Deane Junior College 


Massasoit Communitv Colleae 


Franklin, Mass. 02038 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 02379 


Fisher Junior College 


Middlesex Corrjnunitv Coll pop 


Boston, Mass. 02116 


Bedford,' Mass. 01730 


Franklin Institute of Boston 


Npwton Junior Coll pop 

ll^(Vl«V./ll WWIIIWI VyV^I |V*V4V* 


Boston, Mass. 02116 


Newton, Mass. 02158 


Garland Junior College 


North Shore Communitv Colleae 


Boston, Mass. 


Beverly, Mass. 01915 


Grahm junior College 


Northprn Fq<:py rnmmunitv Pnllpop 

ilV^I Ull^^l 11 L.OO\^A V^V.'IIIIIIUII 1 U Jr \y 1 1 ^ M ^ 


Boston, Mass. 


Haverhill, Mass. 01830 


Lasell Junior College 


Quincy Junior College 


Auburndale, Mass. 02166 


Quincy, Mass. 02169 


Leicester Junior College 


Quinsigamond Community College 


Leicester, Mass. 01524 


Worchester, Mass. 01605 


Mount Ida Junior College 


Worcester Junior College 


Newton, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 



COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
GREATER BOSTON AREA 



Amherst College 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 

Assumption College 
Worcester, Mass. 01609 

Babson College 
Wellesley, Mass. 02157 

Bentley College 
Waltham, Mass. 02154 

Boston College 

Chestnut Hill , Mass. 02167 

Boston Conservatory of Music 
Boston, Mass. 02215 

Boston University 
Boston, Mass. 02215 

Brandeis University 
Waltham, Mass. 02154 

Clark University 
Worcester, Mass. 01610 

Curry College 
Milton , Mass. 02186 

Eastern Nazarene College 
Quincy, Mass. 02170 

Emerson College 
Boston* Mass. 02116 

Emmanuel College 
Boston, Mass. 02115 

Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

Hebrew College 
Brookline, Mass. 02146 

College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester, Mass. 01610 

University of Massachusetts 
Boston, Mass. 02114 
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Lesley College 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

Lowell Technological Institute'-'^ 
Lowell, Mass. 01824 

Massachusetts College of Art 
Boston, Mass. 02215 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 

Merrimack College 

North Andover, Mass. 01845 

Mt. Holyoke College 
S. Hadley, Mass. 01075 

New England Conservatory of Music 
Boston, Mass. 02115 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart 
Newton, Mass. 02159 

Northeastern University 
Boston, Mass. 02115 

Radcliff College 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

Regis College 
Weston, Mass. 02193 

St. John's Seminary 
Brighton, Mas's. 02135 

Salem State College 
Salem, Mass. 01970 

Simmons College 
Boston, Mass. 02115 

Suffolk University 
Boston, Mass. 02114 

Tufts University 

W. Somerville, Mass. 02155 

Weelock College 
Boston, Mass. 02215 

Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Mass. 02181 



CHURCHES MITH AVAILABLE SPACE FOR UWW 
WHEN NEEDED 



Union United Methodist Church 
Beulah Pilgrims Holiness Church 
Roxbury Presbeterian Church 
Eliot Congregational Church 
Ebenezer Baptist Church 



UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS OF BOSTON 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES UTILIZED 



The non-financial contributions of time, facilities, and equipment amounts 
to approximately $100,000. This includes the following which has been indispen- 
sable to our ability to function: 

The facilities of the Eliot Congregational Church, 56 Dale Street, Rox 
bury, Massachusetts; 35 classrooms, 5 halls, 1 gymnasium, 3 offices, 
a court-yard, showers for men and women, 8 restrooms, audio-visual 
equipment, and a darkroom. 

— Wentworth Institute; the use of an 1130 computer, and classroom space. 

— The software for computer instruction and data processing contributed 
by IBM. 

Classroom facilities at Harvard University. 

Classroom facilities at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

— The Fellowes Anthenaeum Library; the full use of the library, plus 
funds to purchase books for the library recommended by our students 
and faculty. 

Classroom facilities of the Massachusetts Correctional Institution 
at Walpole, Norfolk, and Concord. 

Trunk lines for computer connections and services for our main office 
at 56 Dale Street, Roxbury, Massachusetts, contributed by the Honeywell 
Corporation. 

The facilities of Channel 2 for a course in Cinematography, 16mm film, 
processing, and the use of a television camera. 
The facilities of WBZ - Radio and TV. 

— The faculty and facilities of the Chandler School of Boston. 



BUSINESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDING INTERNSHIP EXPERIENCE 

for 

STUDENTS AT UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS 



Crispus Attacks Children's Center 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Lattimer Foundation 
Cambridge, Mass- 

Lena Park Community Center 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Roxbury Chamber of Commerce 
260 Dudley Street 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Roxbury Children's Services 
22 Elm Hill Avenue 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Roxbury Multi -Service Center 
Roxbury, Mass. 

School Volunteers for Boston 
Boston, Mass. 

*Sickle Cell Center of Boston 
Boston City Hospital 
Boston, Mass. 

^Department of Transportation 
Raytheon Service Company 
Kendall Square 
Cambridge, Mass. 

*Senior Citizens 
Freedom House 
14 Crawford Street 
Roxbury, Mass. 

^Orchard Park Day Care 
908 Albany Street 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Boston University Center for Exceptional Children 
St. Mark's Congregational Church 
Humboldt Avenue 
Roxbury, Mass. 



^Salaried Positions 



UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS OF BOSTON 
56 Dale Street 
Roxbury, Mass. 02119 

PROCEDURE FOR RESEARCH TEAM 



The research to be carried out by The University Without Walls of Boston has 
two basic purposes: 

First: To carefully outline the planning and operating of the Roxbury Unit. 
This includes documentation of the steps in the following areas: 
Recruitment and orientation of students 
Curriculum planning and development 
Counsellor Assignment 

Establishment of short term and long range goals for our students 
Faculty recruitment and orientation 

A study of the possibility and feasibility of Life and Employment 
Experience Credit 

Assist students who may need part or full time employment 

Plan of tuition payment or financial aid - when funds are available 

Second: To study the feasibility of using the University Without Walls of Boston 
as a model for offering Higher Education to the disadvantaged of other major cities 
in the United States. 

In order to achieve these goals the following staff has been organized. 

Dr. Prentis M. Moore, Director 
Dr. Daniel Wood, Research Associate 
Mr. Robert Powell, Consultant 
Dr. Abdul Elkardy, Consultant 
Dr* George Bov/ling, Consultant 
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Student Research Assistants were selected from those currently enrolled in 
University Without Walls with the following instructions and responsibilities: 



Read the research proposal and discuss its meaning and implications* 
Weekly meetings were to be held with Dr, Moore and Dr* Bowling 
during April and May* 

E.ich student assistant was assigned ten fellow students as his 
direct responsibility under a "buddy" system in order to improve 
communications between students, faculty, counsellors, and admini- 
strato rs. 

Gain additional input for curriculum development* 

Assist in the detection of personal problems which may impair the 

student's performance. 

Each student assistant was also given the responsibility of re- 
cruiting ten new students for the September 1972 session. 



High Schools, street corners, businesses, community programs. 
Churches, social agencies, other colleges and business schools. 



The following students were appointed to the Research Team: 

Di"*nne Kitchen, Secretary 



A variety of methods were to be used in recruitment. 



William McKissick 



Cecelia Costa 



Richard Rose 



Clara Hoi ley 



Michael Richardson 



John 



Leon Sztucenski 



Marie Dryden 



Mark Ringels 



UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS OF BOSTON 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



The research component has been an indispensible instrument in developing the 
project at the University Without Walls of Boston. Designing an alternative edu- 
cation program for urban minorities has necessitated that self-evaluation be a 
continuous process for primarily two reasons: (1) to support the exigency of pro- 
viding such a program in the community; (2) to measure the effectiveness of such 
a program in spite of the number of existing educational programs in the Boston 
area. Naturally, responding to these general but not insignificant needs deter- 
mined automatically the fo^e^k^ the research component would play; and as a 
result, the research component identified, analyzed, and divided its role into 
four closely related segments :^ (1 ) to provide documented evidence to support de- 
signing such a program; (2) to identify the student population at v;hom the pro- 
gram is directed; (3) to determine the orientation and content of the program; 
and (4) to measure the effectiveness and success of this educational process 
with hopes of serving as a model for other urban communities who feel an obliga- 
tion to sharpen the bargaining tools for its economically and culturally deprived 
citizens, so that they may gain access to more job opportunities and thereby be- 
come more productive and self-supporting citizens in the American society. 

This report will give a summary of the work and methods conducted by a Study 
Group, a research director and ten student assistants, at the University Without 
Walls of Boston for one year, June 1972 - May 1973* This Study Group, in in- 
volving its non-traditional student population has used somewhat unorthodox grass 
root methods; but, in order to respond sensitively to the needs of the low-income, 
we have deemed it necessary to Involve this target population in the identifica- 
tion of their own educational and career development needs and in the design and 
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operation of the program to meet their needs. Thus, we have attempted to design, 
to operate, to analyze, and to present this program in forms that may be repli- 
cated. 

As this report will reveal, this project involves approximately 60 students 

1 

v/ho were enrolled at UWW during the school year 1972-73. The v/ork of the Study 

Group has been confined to the Boston area, specifically to the Roxbury, Mattapan 

and Do*"chester communities, for these are the areas in which our target population 

2 

resides. As an example, the Census Bureau reports the 90,040 minority members 

live in these communities, v/ith 7,472 of these citizens earning annual incomes 

under $2,999 and with $6,588 as the median family income. The Census Bureau also 

reports that the median education leve-1 of these Vesidents is 11-7, and equally 

unfortunate, only 8,220 of these minority members have completed three or more 

3 

years of college training. 

Since responding to the educational needs of these residents is both crucial 
and overwhelming, we have limited our observations by these constraints (and others 
that will become evident)* Nevertheless, we are hopeful that our work will offer 
encouragement and be useful to those in other areas of the country interested in 
similar problems. 

I will begin with a description of the background and organization of the 
Study Group and the v/ays in which we carried out our work. Section II discusses 
some of the outstanding qualities which we believe characterize the University 
Without Walls students who are our focus of concern. We will examine the back- 
grounds which influence their experiences as higher education students and set 
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them apart from the traditional continuing education students. Section III 
enumerates sine of the aspects of our educational programs that are of particular 
concern to the UWW students, it suggests the direction of some of the changes that 
are needed in alternative education programs, and it briefly outlines some of the 
project *s efforts with regard to specific issues. ^ 

SECTION I 

THE UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS STUDY GROUP 

In June 1972 the office of Education granted the University Without Walls of 
Boston $50,000 to develop a model education program for urban minorities. Dan 
Woods was appointed director of the research project and he along with Dr. Prentis 
M. Moore began searching for other individuals to assist Mr. Woods in this project. 

They selected ten (10) students from its student body in an effort to engage 
in a "grass-roots" planning process; and this method, we believe, may serve as a 
useful model for planning with other low-status groups in the society - not only 
those seeking higher education, but conceivably welfare recipients, prison inmates, 
delinquents, etc. 

Prior to the development of this project, in February 1971, The University 
Without Walls had already embarked on an alternative education program designed 
primarily for those who have been denied an opportunity to begin or to continue 
their college education but who have gained considerable knowledge and skills 
through their involvement in various urban programs such as; Model Cities, Oppor- 
tunity Industrialization Center, Community Health clinics, welfare organizations, 
businesses, industries, and so forth. 

The needs .and goals of these students varied. Although most of them were 
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articulate, they had difficulty in communicating their ideas in writing. Nearly 
all had had acute community experiences but lacked a theoretical framework and 
prospective to develop their ideas beyond the specific situation in which they 
were operating; and they felt a Bachelor of Arts or Science or a Masters Degree 
would provide them both with the skills, the background, and the legitimacy to 
enhance their contributions to their own communities. Yet, in spite of their 
unwavering motivations to struggle for an education, most of these students 
could not afford to pay for their education. This revealed itself in September 
1972 when Shaw University forced the staff at UWW - Boston to increase its tui- 
tion from $50.00 per course to $150.00 per course or $400.00 per term; 70% of 
the students were forced to withdraw; one-half of which had never paid any 
tuition. Consequently, the enrollment dropped from 100 students in May 1972 to 
60 in September 1972. 

Hence, this research project afforded ten of these students the opportunity 
to continue studying and to work as research assistants simultaneously; they 
received salaries ($200.00 per month; $100.00 of which v/as used toward tuition) 
along with credit for their work. Of the ten students who were hired, five v/ere 
males; five v/ere females; all had studied in the program at least cne semester; 
and eight were Black and two v/ere White. All the research assistants defined 
themselves as low-income and urban in background and all have had considerable 
work experience in various community organizations and services. 

In his initial meeting with the research assistants, the director, l^r. Woods, 
explained to the students the goals and proposed methods of study. The original 
research plan involved developing an interview schedule and conducting a substan- 
tial number of individual interviews with students who were currently enrolled; 
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with students who had withdrawn from the program; with students who were currently 
attending other continuing education t-'ograms; and with individuals who were high 
school drop-outs, college drop-outs, and individuals who had never attended 
college. After they had conducted these interviews, they were to analyze the 
collected data in as rigid a fashion as appropriate. At this point, one of the 
problems which must be anticipated in a venture of this nature became apparent. 
Most of the students lacked confidence in conducting the interviews and partici- 
pating in ti.e research plan, since they had never been exposed to the standard 
social science techniques. Even worse, many were hostile about, sceptical of, 
and suspicious of becoming involved in such a project, since the Black corrmunity 
has been the test tube for a large number of studies and reports, although they 
recognized and admitted the need for an educational program of this nature. Thus 
it became evident at the first meeting that this research plan would not work. 

As a result, the research plan was altered to include weekly seminars to 
orientate and to instill confidence in the researchers, to acquaint them with the 
procedures and skills in conducting \ '^- ^arch and to devise, as a group, the re- 
search plans, objectives, and procedure. 

In September 1972, I replaced Dan Woods as director of the research team and 
continued "-^ work with the plans and objectives that the team had devised as much 
as possible. After an in depth discussion of what had been accomplished, we began 
to outline our future steps, thereby establishing the following objectives as areas 
to be studied, evaluated, and tailored to meet the needs of our urban students: 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To study the backgrounds of the current UWW students - cone: 'trating on 
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the motivating factors in their decisions to seek and pursue a higher 
education degree program; their personal, educational, an^' employment 
goals, and attempting to define the meanings that a higher education 
held for each of them* 

2. To identify recruitment procedures. 

3. To identify pre-admission sources of information and counselling. 

4. To identify admission procedures. 

5. To design orientation and counselling procedures. 

6. To define and design academic advising procedures. 
1. To develop alternative avenues of building skills. 

8. To seek the appropriate teaching methods and to stimulate faculty sensi- 
tivity to the needs and backgrounds of these students. 

9. To design a curriculum to meet the educational needs of the students. 

10. To reduce the time required to obtain a degree without sacrificing 
academic or professional excellence. 

11. To tap the available financial resources. 

12. To ascertain the educational needs of the community in order to sharpen 
the programs* direction. 

13. To tap the resources of the community - personnel and facilities - and 
to utilize them in the program. 

14. To evaluate continuously the effectiveness of the program. 

METHODOLOGY : 

The UWW study group has t^ied formal and informal instruments in collecting 
data from its subjects who include its student body population, UWW faculty and 
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advisors; faculty, administrators and students in approximately twenty-five con- 
tinuing education programs; personnel in social agencies, and businesses, and 
residents in the Boston area. Questionnaires, application forms, autobiographies, 
student profile sheets, and personal interviews (taped and untaped) were the 
major tools used. However, in a number of instances, the more important feedback 
measuring the effectiveness of the program has come through informal "rap-sessions." 

SECTION II 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UWW STUDENT 

If one saySi "An alternative education program should be developed for min- 
orities in Boston," many people's immediate response would be, "That's absurdi 
The Boston area is the academic mecca of the United States; there are enough 
existing colleges and universities for every individual to attend - including 
minorities. Furthermore," he would argue, "Look at the increasing number of 
minorities that are admitted each year," Certainly, we admit that Boston does 
have an exceptionally large number of higher educat"ion programs, but can we honestly 
say that these programs are sensitive to or even aware of the needs of "^ts low in- 
come and minority? Think of the number of people whose careers are stifled because 
they cannot meet the rigid entrance requirements or perform on the accepted level 
of achievement as their more fortunate counterpart who was educated in one of the 
best private schools, travelled widely, and was reared by parents who are college 
graduates. Unfortunately, too many college administrators still feel they have 
fulfilled their obligations when they provide financial aid and a counselling 
program for minorities. This appears to be only a band-aid approach. Surely, 
the financial aid is needed but its close associate-counselling seems to suggest 
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that all minorities are deficient deviants. But this, of course, is not our pri- 
mary concern; we are disturbed about that appallingly large number of individuals 
who society seems to suggest do not or should not have a right to an education 
because they do not fit in the"middle class education mold". Don't these people 
deserve the right to have an education, too? Do we not have an obligation to 
develop an education program which is sensitive to the backgrounds, experiences, 
and the needs of the poor and the minorities? 

Intellectually, society realizes that these citizens deserve the right to 
become educated; but the problem is - the middle class educators have neither 
deemed it necessary nor fel t compelled to spend time studying the various approaches 
to learning in the college area; consequently, society has settled for the coun- 
selling and, more frequently, the "elimination" approaches for minority. 

Contrary to the counsellina approach, the study group would emphasize the posi- 
tive aspects of the students. This approach would force institutions to think in 
terms of attitudal changes in relation to its faculty and administrators. They 
would concentrate on studying the different ways that students learn, the restruc- 
turing of the higher education curricula and the improvement of the adult educa- 
tion status. 

However, before any behavioral patterns can be altered, the study group em- 
phasizes, one must first become acquainted with and understand the characteristics 
and qualities of the students. 

When we turn to the UWW student population, v/e are amazed by the varied back- 
4 

grounds and experiences they bring to the institution; some students are married; 
some are single; most have children; some work in prestigious governmental offices; 
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some work in factories, laundries, in menial jobs; many are unemployed, and a sur- 
prisingly large number are supported by welfare. Another factor which reveals the 

versality of this group is the aqe. Apparently, students from 18 to 57 do not have 
5 

much in common, but a closer look at the UWW students reveal the contrary. These 
students^ common bonds have interwined long before they reached the portals of this 
program. 

In the first place, inspite of the implications in sociological reports, poor 
urban minorities have always been faced with responsibility. As children, these 
students' parents or parent went out to work and usually left the oldest child with 
the task of caring for the younger children when an aunt, cousin or grandmother was 
not available. They grew up v/ith the responsibility of helping to provide food, 
clothing and shelter for other members of the family. 

Today, 90% of these students have children and families of their owr. This 
means, of course, that if jobs are available, they have to work to provide food and 
shelter for their families. Many students, therefore, have to schedule their time 
for studying around their working hours. In addition to their carrying-out responsi- 
bilities at home and at work, these students are usually involved with community 
affairs; they have been absolutely committed and effective community workers in a 
variety of public service programs; such as, church committees. Big Brother of Amer- 
ica, school committees, and local election campaigns. The lives of many of these 
individuals have been radically affected by efforts to create "maximum feasible 
participation of the poor" in poverty programs. Many have served on planning boards 
or community action committees and have gone on to become "para-professionals in 
the fields of housing, welfare, health, education, etc. 
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Another factor that characterizes the UWW students is the negative and some- 
what brutalizing experience that each has encountered in the public school. Be- 
cause of this experience, it is a paradox that they seek an education again. For 
instance, 18% of the student population are high school drop-outs; 10% of which are 
males under 25; they dropped out in the tenth or eleventh grade because of boredom 
with the school system; then many fell prey to the drug culture but have become re- 
habilitated. They recognized the difficulty of getting a job without a high school 
certificate and are working now toward •th.at goal. 

Other more fortunate students readily recall the high school counsellor who ad- 
vised them not to take the college preparatory courses, trying to discourage any 
Black students from considering college, even ,if they were outstanding students. 

Then there are those who attended college for a year or two but were forced to 
withdraw because of insufficient finances or academic standing. After assuming 
family responsibilities, these students usually find it difficult to return to 
school full-time and to continue fulfilling their domestic responsibilities. Al- 
though the academic experience sometimes engendered bitterness, they still recognize 
the significance of having a degree. 

Last are the students whose personal relationships with the academia are remotely 
removed, but because of the problems their children have encountered; they still dis- 
trust the school system. They are so familiar with the stigma that teachers place 
on children which sometimes handicaps a child permanently. 

Inspite of these unfortunate experiences, these students enthusiastically re- 
turn to school with an intense determination to achieve a definite goal. They 
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realize the significance of attaining a degree. The "para-professionals," for 
example, are a group who have been victimized by the lack of a degree. Many did 
the work of professionals, indeed they often did the work that professionals could 
not do. They were not eligible, however, for the higher salaries, the status, the 
recognition nor the advancement of professionals because they did not possess "that 
piece of paper." They were planning programs, writing proposals and carrying out 
major administrative and substantive agency work, but they could neither receive 
the funds nor exercise the authority. They felt they were not listened to. 

Some of the other students pursue the degree for other reasons. Some were 
denied the opportunity to attend college previously and have worked for years in 
uninteresting jobs; now, they perceive this program as an opportunity to achieve 
a long-desired goal . 

Still there are other students who are not interested in earning a degree. 

V 

» 

Many of these students usually like to take three or four courses to gain more pro- 
ficiency on the job, while the others take courses for personal development in order 
to understand and cope with the problems they encounter in the urban community. 

Nevertheless, whatever the students' motives for studying may be, each student 
who is pursuing a degree cannot afford the time nor money to spend a long period 
acquiring a liberal education. These students have defined their goals; they have 
made a sacrifice and a committment to learn the essentials; after which they want 
to return to the v/ork world to make worthwhile contributions and to become more ef- 
fective and more productive citizens. 

Finally, the last factor which characterizes the UWW students is their diffi- 
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culty with using the cofnmunicati ve skills, particularly in writing. Since these 
skills are of utmost significance in one's educational and vocational experiences, 
it is imperative that the students' skills be developed early in their careers to 
avoid frustrations later. 

We can conclude, therefore, that the UWW students have backgrounds that are 
different from the traditional college students. And, to develop a viable program 
for these students, one must be cognizant of their backgrounds in order to fulfill 
their needs. 

SECTION III 

RECRUITMENT AND ADMISSIONS 6 
Recruitment: 

As all innovative programs which suffer from lack of exposure, we must 
make a conscientious effort to publicize our program and to reach those whom we 
seek to serve. Having searched for sensitive and appropriate ways to reach out to 
the urban communities, we mailed brochures and letters of introduction to each 
social agency and high school in .the Boston area; then we followed-up with appoint- 
ments and interviews. 

We have also placed announcements and feature articles in the local newspaper, 
conducted interviews on WILD radio station to ascertain the educational needs of the 
community, and appeared on numerous radio and television programs discussing what 
UWW was about. Finally, Ebony Magazine featured an article on UWW in its April 1973 
issue. 

Admission: 

At UWW we advocate open admission polity; we cannot afford to close the 
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doors of education in the faces of the inquiring minds. We believe that each in- 
dividual should be given an opportunity to learn. As a result, we ask each individ- 
ual to fill in the application, to write a resume, and an autobiography; to submit 
two letters of recommendation and, his/her high school or college transcripts. After 
the student has submitted the application package, he comes in for a pre-admissions 
interview to discuss aspects of his life that may have been omitted in the applica- 
tion package, his educational plans, and his goals. We utilize the autobiography 
not only to ascertain personal background material but also to serve as an instru- 
ment to measure the student's communicative skills. 

SECTION IV 

THE NEEDS OF THE UWW STUDENT 

The needs of the UWW student can be categorized into four areas: (l) Educa- 
tional goals (2) Counselling and Academic advising (3) Tutorial services (4) Finan- 
cial Aid. 

Educational Goals 

The students' major interest areas are: Behavioral Science - Business 
Management and Economics - Public Administration - Communication and Radio - TV 
Education - High School Equivalency 

Counselling and Academic Advisory Procedures 

Contrary to the opinions of many administrators, the UWW students do not 
require extensive counselling, especially after their first year. The advisor 
assists the student in planning his program, after which the advisor merely serves 
as a consultant as the plan below indicates. 

1. The student identifies his major interest area in a pre-admission inter- 
view. 
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2. The counselling consultant assigns the student to an adjunct faculty 
member in his major interest area or she selects a qualified advisor in 
the community, if there is no faculty member available. The the counsellor 
arranges an informal conference to introduce the two parties. 

3. The student and his advisor develop a tentative plan of study which in- 
cludes application for non-traditional learning experience credit, courses 
in classroom, internship experiences, and research projects; then they sub- 
mit this plan to the Dean of Students for approval. The student does not 
have to submit his or her complete plan as soon as he enters the program but 
he or she is encouraged to do so by the end of this first year. The student 
always has the option to renegotiate a contract, if he or she desires. 

4. The student is encouraged to maintain a close relationship with his ad- 
visor, especially when he or she works independently on a project. 

Tutorial Servic e 

If a student encounters difficulty in a course or an independent project, 
he/she can inform either his/her advisor, instructor, counselling consultant or the 
Dean of Students. Then the counsellor or the Dean selects a tutor in the problem 
area from the tutorial file and arranges an appointment for the student to begin 
receiving assistance. Members of the community, faculty, advisors and students 
serve as tutors; in fact, some of the students have organized math tutorial ses- 
sions for two hours each Saturday afternoon. 

For the summer, we have organized a Communications Workshop which will meet 
on a regular basis each week. This v/orkshop was developed because of the increasing 
concern about the students* inabilities to analyze written material and their in- 
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ability to communicate their ideas in writing. 

Some students recognize their weaknesses and have requested assistance; others 
were encouraged to enroll by faculty members and advisors. 

Financial Aid 

85% of the students need financial aid. Although there is not enough 
aid available for each student who desires to enroll in school, students may apply 
to the Massachusetts Board of Higher Education, the Work-Study Program, and the 
Eliot Trust Scholarship Fund. However, we recognize that this area still needs to 
be developed. 

SECTION V 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Major Areas Requested 

The educational goals of the students have dictated that we offer the 

7 

Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science Degree in the following areas: Behavioral 
Science, Public Administration, Business Management and Economics, Education (Ele- 
mentary and Kindergarten), Liberal Arts, and Communication (Radio Broadcasting and 
Television). 

Degree Requirements 

Inspite of our attempts to become non-conventional, we have been forced 
to revert to a traditional instrument -credit hours - in as.^essing the requirements 
for the degree. Each student must fulfill 127 credit hours ..i order to be awarded 
the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree. We recognize the weakness in 
this instrument, but we are compelled to retain it until we devise a more appropri- 

7. See Appendix U VEGREE REQUlREmMTS, Page 5- //. 
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ate method of measurement. 

However, the students are allowed absolute flexibility in methods of fulfilling 
the requirements in most courses after completing the basic requirements. For ex- 
ample, each student must demonstrate that he/she has proficiency in using the com- 
municative skills, since this is one of the prevalent weaknesses that they posses. 
But after this requirement has been satisfied, the student may fulfill the require- 
ments for almost any course by examination, non traditional learning credit, in- 
ternship experience, and individual projects. 

8 

Classroom Teaching Techniques 

As suggested earlier, faculty sensitivity to the students' backgrounds 

and needs is imperative in an education program of this nature. In an evaluation 

9 • . 

of their teaching techniques, most faculty members revealed that they used absolutely 
different techniques from those which would be used in a traditional college program; 
for instance : 

1. They used a slower, simplistic approach and accelerate as the student 
began to grasp the knowledge. 

2. They used informal discussion methods to allow students to participate. 

3. They were aware of students' other responsibilities; thus they shortened 
reading list by discussing articles and books themselves. 

4. They assigned reports to small groups rather than to individuals in an 
effort to dissiminate the responsibility. 

5. They capitalized on learning situations in the community as much as pos- 
sible. 

6. They were continuously striving to develop the students' communication 
ski lis. 
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7. They were involved in additional hours of tutoring* 

Directed Study Projects 

After a student has fulfilled his basic requirements, he may elect to 

fulfill the requirements for a particular course by working independently on a 

specific project* In this instance, the student fills out the Request for Directed 
. 10 

Study form which will reveal his goals, objectives, activities, and learning ex- 
periences he anticipates acquiring* He/she also develops a tentative outline for 
the activities, and gives his/her plan to the designated faculty member whom the 
student is free to select* The two parties develop a contract stipulating the 
nature of the project; the anticipated time involved, the objectives to be achieved, 
the activities involved and the evaluative techniques involved* This contract is 

then submitted to the Dean of Students; thus the two parties begin to execute their 
11 

proposals* At the completion of the project, both parties evaluate it according 
to the agreement stipulated in the contract, and arrive at the terms for agreement* 

Granting Credit for Non-Traditional Learning Experiences 

Granting credit for non-trational learning experiences is one of the most 
appealing aspects of this program to the urban student* As previously mentioned, 
these students are seeking an education {i*e*, a college degree in as little time 
as possible) and most of them have had valuable learning experiences on their jobs, 
in conmiunity activities, and, in some instances, in traveling. 

If a student desires to apply for this kind of credit, he must apply before 
the end of his first year to avoid taking a course from which he might have been 
exempted* In order to apply, he should write a detailed evaluation of each experi- 

10. Sec Appmdix TI APPLICATION ¥0R VIRECTEV STUVV PROJECT, Pago, 24. 

11. See Appmdix II COhiTRACT VIGEST, Page 25* 
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ence using the suggested guidelines. Then he has to attach supportive materials 
and letters from supervisors or other people who can corroborate his exoerience. 
After the student has submitted all of his material for appraisal to the evaluating 
committee - Dean of Students, his/her advisor, and a faculty member in the student's 
major field - the four parties, including thp student, discuss the learning activities 
acquired from these experiences. 

The committee proceeds to translate the experience into tri-mester credit hours 
by using the following formula: 

12 months/40 hour work week = 9 tri-mester hours 

Of course, this formula is not rigidly adhered to, primarily because one 
secretary might have worked for three years, yet her level of awareness, including 
skills may not exceed those of a secretary who has worked only one year. Next, the 
committee matches the skills and attitudes acquired from the experiences with the 
objectives in theoretical courses; thus they determine which courses have been ful- 
filled by functional achievement. Frequently, students earn credit for experiences 
that may not be related to the major area but are still significant learning experi- 
ences; in this case, it can fulfill electives or basic core slots. 

Internship Positions 

Internship positions or coop-education are a vital part of the curriculum. 
Some students are already working in areas in which they are seeking a degree; they 
need the credit for this work experience in order to receive the degree in as little 
time as possible. Then there are a few students who desire the internship position 
simply to become exposed. Most important, however, ^.2% of the students are ur^em- 
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accumulates 43 hours from non-traditional learning experience, he/she has 84 re- 
naining hours to fulfill. Suppose he/she decides to contract with his/her employer 
to use his/her present position, co-ordinator of the YWCA Youth activities as an 
internship position, then he/she proceedes to make contracts for four additional 
courses or projects each trimester. Hence this student has accumulated 45 hours 
in one year which means he/she can probably fulfill his requirements in two years. 

In our efforts to help the student complete the requirements in as little 
time as possible, we definitely do not want to sacrifice performance and scholar- 
ship. Indeed, we will have defeat - our purpose if the students cannot compete 
and do not possess the desired skills. To avoid this pitfall, we have conferred 
with over twenty-five businesses and social agencies asking them to evaluate our 
curriculum and to make suggestions wherever they deem it necessary. They also 
have recommended specific experiences that the students should learn in the class- 
room and the experiences that would be more meaningful through internship. 

SECTION VII 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUE 

Evaluation technique has posed a problem to the traditional educators for 
some time; and like them, we have been perplexed with the problem, too. Frankly, 
we have not devised a means of informing the students of the successful ness or 
unsuccessfulness of their experiences, without using some of the traditional jar- 
gon that has negative implications. Failure is the one thing that we do not want 
to convey to the student; as we mentioned earlier, most of these students have 
negative and brutalizing memories of school, and we want to encourage them, not 
reject them. But, neither do we think we should deceive the students by telling 
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ployed and are on welfare, and for the^e students, an internship position means 
temporary employment and possibly full-time employment and a means of becoming in- 
dependent. 

Tutorial Classes for High School Equivalency Certificate 

Students who are studying for the GED usually sign contracts for tutorial 
sessions in English, History, Mathematics and Reading. The tutorial sessions meet 
once per week as a group; these students meet with their tutors on a one-to-one 
basis as frequently as five ti>es a week or as little as two times per week. Some 
students complete the tutorial in one trimester; others spend a year. After the 
student receive his/her certificate, he/she receives college credit for the tutorial 
sessions; thus hoping to motivate him/her to continue to study. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the area of curriculum development is defined 
by the demands of the student population. Although this area is the essence of 
the alternative education program, it has not been adequately developed. The con- 
straints of insufficient time and finances have prevented us from designing models 
which are educationally sound and would be respected by employers, and other 
colleges and universities. In fact, Mr. Lovell Dyette has consented to developing an 
alternative model for the students majoring in television. Hopefully, this project 
will be completed during the summer and incorporated in the curriculum in the Fall 
Trimester, 1973. And, we anticipate using this approach for reconstructing the 
major area so that we may fulfill the needs of the students more effectively. 

SECTION VI 

TIME INVOLVED FOR FULFILLING DEGREE REQUIREMENT 

The amount of time ^ student spends in earning his/her degree may vary from 
one to five years. It depends upon the individual.. For instance, if student X 
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them they are performing exceptionally well - although all of us know that they 
are not. How do we resolve the dilemma? 

At this point, we have not. These urban students demand grades or some means 
of evaluation and their employers do too. 

In an effort to arrive at some workable solution, we have used the pass, fail, 
and incomplete with a lengthly-wri tten evaluation of the student^s strong points 
and weaknesses. Then if the instructor wishes, he may recommend additional learn- 
ing experiences that he feels would be valuable to the student's developments. 

Instead of using fail, most instructors use the incomplete to allow the stu- 
dent more time to finish the project, or to do whatever has to be done. The "F" 
is used only in instances in which the student has shown no interest whatever. 
The emphasis is placed on extensive tutorial rather than failure, for we don^t 
want evaluation techniques to cause the students to become alienated in this edu- 
cational process, too. The most important thing to remember is - these students 
are still somewhat apprehensive about the education system. 

Finally, as the study group looks back over the activities that we have in- 
volved ourselves, we question the effectiveness of our efforts. No doubt, this 
program has stimulated many students to develop self-confidence and self esteem; 
and it has enabled many individuals to gain employment, to become more proficient 
and efficient on the job; it has been instrumental in helping some to receive pro- 
motions, and it has enabled a few to capitalize on the basic educational concepts 
to gain access to other educational programs; such as nursing, engineering and so 
forth . 
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We can further demonstrate that we have harnessed some of the resources in 
the community; we have convinced businesses, social agencies, industries, and 
hospitals to develop internship positions for the UWW students; to provide facil- 
ities and equipment, and to release some of their employees as advisors or fac- 
ulty. Equally important, the traditional colleges and universities have cooperated 
in providing classroom space, library facilities, and faculty personell. Finally, 
libraries and other learning facilities throughout the community have been opened 
to our students. 

Yet, inspite of the accomplishments we have pointed out, the fundamental 
questions are "To what extent are we benefitting these urban students who are pur- 
suing a degree?" "Will these students be prepared to compete and succeed in pro- 
fessional schools if they pursue that course, or will they be prepared to compete 
and excel 1 in the job market?" As vital as these questions may be, we can not 
provide the answers; it is too early. At this time, only two students, a Black 
male and a White female, have graduated. The female has completed her first year 
at New England Law School as an outstanding student; the male graduated in May 1973 
and has applied to the UWW Graduate School. Although these students have proven 
to be successful, we need a broader spectrum of graduates before we can make a 
valid judgement. 

All in all, the study group strongly believes that this program is and will 
be a viable aspect of the urban community. Although there are areas that still 
demand development and modification, we hope that other communities will be stimu- 
lated to replicate it. 
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CONCLUSION 

As we seek direct financial aid, we will be exploring other avenues to im- 
prove the quality and breadth of the curriculum while, at the same time, keeping 
expenditures at a minimum. These efforts will include: 

— more extensive utilization of comriunity resources such as churches, 
theatres, concert and music halls, art galleries and exhibits, museums, 
libraries, commercial and special exhibits, aquariums, zoological parks, 
botanical gardens, sports facilities and parks* 

— attract a greater number of experienced volunteers (both professional 
and non-professional people) to teach, counsel, assist and provide 
specialized services. 

— student placement (through internships, externships, and assistant- 
ships) in service agencies concerned with health, welfare, corrections, 
research, day care, and environmental control. 

— the establishment of cooperative educational programs with business and 
industry so students can earn as they learn in insurance companies, 
banking institutions, department stores, electronics plants, etc. 

FUTURE PROGRAM GROWTH AND FINANCIAL STABILITY 

The size of enrollment beyond September, 1973, and future program offerings 
will depend as much on the extent to which we extend and implement the procedures 
outlined in the preceding section as on our ability to raise funds directly. Even- 
tually, it is anticipated that the UWW of Boston will become self-sustaining once 
sufficient iiiomentum is attained. The low-cost factor in combination with scholar- 
ship aid and the students* gainful employment will insure the costs can be absorbed 
by tuition and fees. 
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Wo liuvo uhvnys tiikcn the y()un^stor on tJm basis of need und in tJio 
pmcoss of iUnntr (his wo ooiuo up with a 60-40 bulanco. 

Mr. PiJciNHKi. That is very good, very interesting, and I thank you 
very much. 

STATEMENT OF DE. PKENTIS M. MOOEE, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
WITHOUT WALLS, ROXBURY 

Afr. J^uciNKKi. Dr. Moore, you have been a very patient man, and 
1 have it;ad your statement, and you liave done a good job of putting 
into perspective your thinking. 

The second section deals v^rith the nuts and bolts of trying to put 
together your program. 

You are certainly correct' in suggesting this concept. I presume you 
am well aware of the fact, that the Ford Foundation has just funded 
tho New York State Department of Education, and I believe it is Stan- 
ford University, some $1,800,000 to test this concept of university 
without walls. 

Are you familiar with that? 
^ Dr. MoouE. Right, we lire tied in with colleges and universities, which 
18 located in Yellow Springs, Oliio. 

Mr. PucmsKi. Toll mo, this budget that you have, your entire state- 
nrieut will go in the record, but w^at I would like to get is more on 
the actual mechanics of the proposal. 

This budget of $178,000 you had, how many students would that 
cover? 

Dr. Moore. That would allow us to accommodate approximately 
200 students. ^ 

If I may have your permission, I have what is an updated version 
of where we are rig:ht now in the Univeristy Without Walls, because 
ours was first to officially get off the ground. 

I f I could read the statement, I would appreciate it. 

The overwhelming preponderance of educational concepts and 
methodologies in operation today reflect the axioms of education of 
yesterday. 

These concepts and methodologies, which are in common practice, 
accojnmodate very restricted interest groups, but they are not ap- 

Slicable to, nor can they satisfy the needs of the vast segment of our 
ation*s human resources. 

Moreov-er, even for the privileged groups they do serve, education 
systems of todav show little responsiveness to individual needs; failure 
IS common (and accepted) and efficiency is low. 

In urban cities, whore crises are the rule rather than the exception, 
tJiose observations are particularly tnie. 

It is highly probable that the most central and overriding consid- 
eration m these urban crises is the factor of equality of opportunity 
rather than that of civil rights. ^ ^ rt- j 

Although there is still much to be done in establishing the reality of 
the nghts of all Americans as guaranteed by the Constitution the task 
of inaknig equality of opportunity a reality has just begun. 

Equality of opportunity cannot be legislated through the simplistic 
expedient of reducing admissions requirements in educational institu- 
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tions or qualifu-ations for cawr aituutions without n^^rard for con- 
swauMUvs that follow inevitably. 

Tho neoil for surct^sf ul profrivssion aft<^r admission or euiploynitMit 
is as vital as tlie admission or the eanploymcnt--and successful prog- 
ress for a vast segment, of our urban residents is not a highly proba- 
ble event under the irrelevant conditions that prevail in our usual 
academic institutions or the demanding situations of competitive em- 
plovmcnt, when admission rccjuirements and (qualifications are lowered 
witm>utcom[)cnsatory education and/or training. 

One of the compelling reasons for the escablishment of an urban 
institution, an institution dedicated to the urban community it senses, 
is the all-too-often dominance of traditional and archaic values in a 
new environment, in a new era, and for a new people. , 

One of the saddest commentaries on our unhappy world of today is 
the failure of unific-ation of humanity with technology. . 

Even more disheartening is our inability to achieve this unihcation 
whore wo might have a right to expect it>-in our education-training 

systems. , , , , t 

Surely, the mentors of our children should be the pioneers in 
merging concepts and disciplines that must be integrated and yet the 
sysimx of narrow focus that permeates our great institutions seem 
self-perpetuating ad infinitum. 

Education stiU has the common connotation of the vague; indeed, 
the impractical. Training still has the common connotation of low 
level skills, the vocational, and the implications are less than compli- 
mentary to the dignity and prestige of the individuals possessing the 
attnbutes that training makes possible. 

Yet the need for a combination to his own best mix is incontestable. 

The victims of this cruel and unrealistic separation of education 
and training are our students, the future human labor resources of our 
Nation who seek the status and dignity of society-acceptable certifica- 
tion coupled with cultural development. 

The idea that manipulative dexterity com plenients rather than 
competes with abstraction is assumed in the relationship between a 
musical performer and a composer. 

A good pianist can receive the same sense of community prestige 
and recognition as the composer whose compositions he plavs, 

Unfortuntely, this does not hold true for tJie analogous relationship 
between the inechanicaJ engineer and the machinist. 

The separation is so complete that the engineer in his student days 
is often loathe to learn the limitations of machines through hands-on 
experience and this because of the attitude conveyed by many educa- 
tors. . 

The limitations of conventional institutions to cope with tie urban 
problems extend beyond the h?xriers of arbitrary caste discrimma- 

tion. . . ^ a ^ 

Although we invest a substantial combination of msinpower effort 
and expense in military early warning detection systems, our total 
contribution toward the early warning detect^ion of failure in our 
institutions, or of individual problems, is negligible. 

Current measures of predictivity of success or failure are still crude, 
but the state of the art now allows for accountability systems tliat per- 
mit a system to impi-ove with use through feedback of performance 
data correlated against prediction. 
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M(Kloni manugoinent luid datu ])ror^sing tocluiKjiu'.s used with dis- 
civtioii and inlegrity in a wircfully d(»>igiMKl sysUMiis i)lim should pro- 
vide suUjtantial progmss in our early waniing dciox-liou nystmi for 
r()UiLs<^ling and fifuidancc of aJl our studenUs, including tli<)S(^ sulTcnng 
under tlu^ (•/>in|>loxitioi; of urban disiid vantage. ... 

Thus, a BUcci'JHsful guidiuice program in an urhaii lastitution will 
serve a broader population spectrum, the entire urban wmniuiuty and 
will furnish a basis for decisionmaking relative to many situations, 
such as the articulation of general, vocational, service, geriatric, adult, 
and continue education-training with higher educational programs. 

Moreover, a successful ^^uidance prograin, one in which individual 
performance matches predictivity, will provide a hope factor for moti- 
vation whicJi will guarantee, minimally, successful continuing educa- 
tioibtraining for every conscientious person deserving it. 

It should be emphasized that community participation is^an urban 
uistitutional progriun is not only desirable, but essential. Sensitivity 
and common purpose are simple words to state, but highly complex 
and difficult to reeJiza 

Cooperative efforts ai^ not restricted to residents of the community 
alone. 

In order to offer educational experiences represeJitative of the true 
future environments for which students are in preparation, cordi- 
nated programs with industrial, business, government, and other orga- 
nizations and agencies must be encouraged. 

Education and/or training need not be confined to residence within 
the formal wails of an instituticHi. 

For many reasons, and under many circumstances, institutional 
space, expensive as it is, and limited in the populaticai it must serve, 
should be utilized for those aspects of education-training that require 
its specialized resources. 

It should be noted that education/training resources include a wide 
variety of media and methodologies. 

In t'he decade of the 1970's, and in the decades to follow, increasing 
emphasis will be directed toward providing curriculums, programs, and 
methods tailored to each individual in a vast heterogenous poi)ulation. 

Despite the obvious knowledge that individuals differ in their 
learning rates, in their motivatiottj in their effective use of different 
sensory modes (for example, audio, visual, tactile, et cetera), and 
in a myriad of other factors including noncognitive and affective, the 
usual education/training system attempts to coerce the student to 
adapt to a rigid system, rather than to adapt the systenri to the student 

It is in the adaptation of the educational and training system to 
each student in the urban institution amidst the obstswles of tne urban 
environment in a directed program toward defined objectives that the 
urban colle^ claiius its uniqueness and its identity. 

It is in this framework that equality of opportunity is possible. 

It is in the mobilization of systems technology in the quest of 
upgri^ding the dignity of man that the unification of technology and 
humanity can occur. 

It is in tliis philosophical, conceptual, and implementable totality 
that the subcomponents of the system can take place whether these l>e 
motivation, counseling, curriculum, and course development, methods, 
community cooperation, facility development, or perhaps most impor- 
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tant, attitude receptivity on the part of each participant in the system ; 
the administrator, the teacher, the guidanc<> ofliccr, the student, the 
parent, the community, in fact every individual and group influencing 
or influenced by the process of education/training directly or indi- 
rectly, past, present, or future. 

However, with the best of int>ent, and conceding the accomplish- 
ment of all of tlie above, there still remain other critical considerations. 

The economic viability of the institution and the individual must 
be assured. . . 

Increasing costs of institutional operation have skyrocketed tuition 
costs beyond the financial capabilities of the majority of this Nation's 
students. 

There are solutions, but, once again, the usual ostrich attitudes and 
unimaginative approaches of most educational planners do not con- 
done innovative programs. 

The eam-as-you-learn plan is one such possibility to replace the 
current earn-rather-than-learn obstacle which deprives so many of an 
opportunity for continuing education. 

One fallacious argument that is advanced by educators of yesterday 
is that only a privileged academically elite student population is en- 
titled to post-high sohool financial support. 

Their argunient vanishe3 if we substitute continuing education, in- 
deed, mav be higher education, but then again it may not. 

It could be education or training in breadth — horizontally rather 
than vertically. 

For example, a new skill may replace or complement an old one. 
An electronic technologist may be trained in medical technology so 
that he can perform in the new technology of biomedical electronics 
without necessarily reaching more sophisticated conceptual levels. 

Whatever form continuing education/training takes — higher, com- 
parable, or lower (to recover or receive a skill not acquired previously ) 
a student-desiring it has every right to expect it if his peer receives it 
through arbitrary determination. 

However, he mu5f be advised of his probability of achieving his goals, 
and of alternatives possible if successful attainment does not appear 
likely. 

This is the first step in equality of opportunity and sets the stage for 
success or early warning detection. 

^ If an earn-as-you-leam scheme is not possible for the program de- 
sired. Government subsidy to the student, and/or loan witn repayment 
according to ability on a future percentage basis is not too much to 
expect of a nation that commits greater financial burden to less worthy 
causes. 

In fairness to the educational system which has been much criticized 
in this exposition, it should be noted that the sterile and isolated atti- 
tude of the educational institution is met by an equally isolated and 
limited atmosphere of the industrial organization which spends bil- 
lions on education/training programs with low efficiency of produc- 
tirity. 

The two groups noed each other — apparently they have not dis- 
covered this yet. 

When they do, the synergistic benefits of both the education/training 
program and its financial promise for the institution, the organization, 
and the student may be realized. 
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When wo. think in terms of a viable educational system that appre- 
ciates the living lahonitory of experience, we must inclnde the multi- 
plier factor t hat eould take place if the student as he receives benefits 
from his predecessors transfer some of his newly acquired assets to tJie 
students wlio follow him. , 

Thus, each student contributes to the system as a teacher or teacher s 
aide iipou sueee.ssf ul mastery of selected subject areas. 

The implications for the training of urban leaders and teachers 
shotild also be noted. 

With the emergency of crcditability and certification based upon task 
{Ksrformance apiinst stipulated l)ehavioral objectives, but independent 
of the path or route to achieve sticcessful performance, the barriers to 
more effective education/training at considerably lower costs will 
crumble. • n • 

Even with a climate conducive to an educational and financially via- 
ble education system, there will continue to be a painful road of 
agoniziiiff failures, of inappropriately applied innovative educational 
niethodoTogies, good macnines with poor programs, good programs 
with poor machines, good progranris and good machines applied pre- 
maturely to unindoctrinated administrators, students, workers, fac- 
ulty, community. 

We can learn, even from unanticipated obstacles through an educa- 
tional management .system which provides a continuous feedback of 
information as discussed previously. 

While we anticipate new judgment errors until an acceptable degree 
of optimization is achieved^ we do not expect a repetition of mistakes. 

We have b(»come increasingly aware of the need for providing the 
siniplevSt mechanism capable of performing a task effectively. 

Complexity breeds breakdown, and its use is justified only in the 
absence of alternatives. 

If the simplest effective scheme in a particular educational system 
is a teacher and a text in a classroom, so be it. 

But should it nrove as effective to show a movie for a specific con- 
cept, then fheiv should be little hesitation to take this course of action. 

However, the decision remains with the human — initially the coun- 
selor or instrnetor-— or, as the responsibility for learning is transferred 
from teacher to learner — eventually the student 

This is not only more ego satisfying, but provides. the basis for in- 
dividual study, which is so important for self -improvement and safe- 
guard against obsolescence. 

In discussing resources available to an institution, and, in fact, to 
a community, it is surprising how little effort is made to integrate 
with the education system the potential of libraries, museums, zoos, 
botanical gardens, aquariums, parks, playgrounds, recreational and 
cultural facilities such as concert and music halls, mass communica- 
tion media including television, radio, the press, corporate exhibits for 
job motivation, career exposure, services, process education, and en- 
vironmental i-elationships, social and ^vernment agencies, hospitals, 
in fact the entire spectrum of organizations serving society. 

The integration of the community resources with education and 
training systems should not happen haphazardly for maximum benefit. 

The planning of the articulat ion of these resources with curriculums 
poses the pi*oblems of generation of new pro|2^m development in- 
cluding teacher training as a prerequisite, l<>gistics of scheduling intra- 
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institutional and intorinstitutioual, and community rcsouiTc ievolop- 

As ^vo contemplate community resource development, the entire con- 
cept of related comprehensive comnnniity development is brought into 
issue. 

PROPOSED SOIiUnoN 

In the previous sectioii, the problems and conoopts necessitating an 
innovutive urlmn college liave been discussed in generalities. 

Shaw University has great interest in liorburv (Boston) as the 
location of the first of a series of urban college© dedicated to imple- 
menting the principles outlined. 

Roxbury, part of Boston, Mass., suffers from the pangs of poverty 
und injustice as do so many of our urban iimer cities. 

There are too few college-bound youths. The loss of talent to the 
conmmnity and to the Nation is incalculable. 

Severe inadequacies and dislocations in plaiming and facilities 
threaten to perpetuate this situation indefinitely. 

Equal opportunity is a myth, and widespread despair a very real 

Fortimately, however, there are courageous and nriotivated commu- 
nity persons who are determined to better raise their cause and that 
of the oommunity. , 

Shaw ITniversity, in conjunction witlh representatives from Kox- 
bury, developed the ^-university without walls" of Roxbury conceived 
in tiie conceptual framework as follows: 

The city is the classroom. The university has no walls. 

The urban environment offers its resources— the university accepts 
them. 

Students earn as they learn. . j 

Educational objectives emphasize : sound and sensititive judgments; 
thorough grounding in a career area; liberal arts as a tool to continu- 
ing education : upgrading level of awareness; and unifying humanities 
with the sciences and technologies. 

Certification and degrees awarded for demonstrated performance 
and achievement irrespective of path of attainment. 

The program structure will complement and supplement traditional 
edncationd practices w^hich are of proven value with novel methods 
and imaginative utilization of facilities and resources av^iilable. 

The curriculum will accent the acquisition of basic learning skills 
including: reading; writing; oral communication; and quantitative 
reasoning. 

Modem met hodologies will be utilized as aporopriate. With the ac- 
quisition of fundamental skills, the student will participate in general 
education seminars, as for example: urban issues and problems; hu- 
manities and arts; and understaudinp science for survival. 

The student will also be responsible for a concentration of- studies 
in a selected field. 

Typical are the following: urban sciences; business management; 
and apprenticeships in trader and crafts. 

Books and syllabuses for home study, et cetera, programed in- 
struction and other media will also be i*equired. 
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X noto worthy dopnrturo from the usual a^^ado.mic institution will 
Ik> the extensive and (roniprchensive utilization of community re- 
sources. 

This is considered of sufficient importance to warrant some elabora- 
tion. 

Resources can and do constitute a diverse possible spectrum. They 
may be classified in n multitude of systems, but the following should 
convey a representation of the scope contemplated: People. 

TliB diverse talents of professional and nonprofessional people, 
young and old, from all walks of life, public and private, and having 
all levels of experience* will be called upon to : 

Teach, 

Coimsel, 

Donate, 

Participate, 

Assist, 

Provide specialized service, and 
Facilities-cultural, educational, and recreational. 

Cities underutilize their facilities for the education and experi- 
ence of their poorer people. 

This is especially true of : 
Theaters, 

Concei-t and nuisic halls. 
Art galleries and exhibits. 
Museums, 
Libraries, 

Commercial and special exhibits. 

Aquariums, 

Zoolo^cal parks. 

Botanical gardens. 

Sports and stadium facilities, and 

Pirks. 

These facilities are available to residents, but they never become 
part of a planned program of education/training. 

This lack of integration results in patchy enrichment at infrequent 
intervals. 

Yet, the potential educational benefits may exceed more formal 
and traditional instruction. 

This concept may be augmented to include the service agencies 
in R community. 

The potential wealth of experience and inspiration that can be 
gained from a cooperative activity betvvccit an institution and the 
service agencies in its environment is virtually untapped. 

Internships, extemships, assistantships, and demonstrations all 
can contribute materially to the growth, development, and motivation 
of students and community residents. 

Among the service agencies, inclusive but not preclusive, may be 
listed : 

Health, 

Welfare, 

Correction, 
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Rosoarch, 
Day cans 

YM(5A, Y\V(^\, YMIIA, YWHA,and 
Knvironmeiital control. 
Churches can \h\ ntili/Aid mow, fully. They provide an ononnous op- 
poitunity for pitherings that touch upon personal values in the al- 
fcctivo and iioncognitivc domains. Labor and trade unions niay also 
bo approached to enable community residents to learn trades and 
skills that no institution can teach. , ^ i 

If we are to achieve freedom from the constraints of the formal in- 
stitutional walls, support from the mass media must be enlisted. 
Among the essential media are: 
Television, 
Radio, 

Newspapers, and 
Publishing houses. 
Finally, business and industry must be approached. The Boston area 
is rich in its diversity of businesses : 

Insurance companies (Prudential, John Hancock) ^ 
Banking institutions (Unity Bank— one of the Nations fast- 
estgrowing black banks. First National Bank) ; 
Electronics industry (Raytheon. Itek) ; 
Polaroid ; 
Computer systems ; 

Department stores (Filenes' and Jordan Marsh) ; 

Chain supermarkets (Stop & Shop, First National) ; and 

Famous JRoute 128 Industrial and Technological Complex, to 

name a very few. • j i.- i 

Students could inteni and extern, or choose cooperative educational 
programs to earn as they learn with the richness of opportunity avail- 
able in the Boston region. 

However, this involves breaking the chains of conservatism in edu- 
cation. 

Worthwhile experiences of educational merit in a natural environ- 
ment must be certified as equivalent to the sterile laboratory experi- 
ences now accepted in institutions. 

Shaw University will credit them. 

The problems confronting admissions to the University Without 
Walls of Roxbury will not be solved by edict. 

However, there will be eaual opportunity for the poor through lot- 
tery and other devices, followed by appropriate placement, so that 
failure will be a word of the past, buried m history. 

In order to ;;ccomplish this, a monitoring system for early warning 
detection of difficulties will be instituted and all participants in the 
educational community will gradually learn that success is not an ac- 
cident of birth but a right of every individual. 

Equal opportunity plus appropr' te monitoring for high success 
probability is a right, not a privilege. 

This n.eans that the financial schemes alluded to previously, must 
be realized practically. 
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AUcrnativos exist,; 

Earn as you Imrji, 

Tuition subsidy, 
o Pj:^®''^'^^^ ropayujcnt, based upon earning capacity. 
Subsidies and grants may be derived from : 

Industry and business, 

Foundations, 

Endowments, 

Public campaigns. 

PLANNING COST 

The following budget represents the cost for planning only. It is 
anticmated that this program will be self-sustaining once it is inaug- 
urated. Its low-cost feature appears to insure this proposition, 

The total cost of oi>eratioa can be borne by student tuition and 
fees, 

It should be noted that such costs will not be prohibitive to the 
student, since he will be gainfully employed during his entire tenure 
on this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a list of the task force, the planning and 
development for the first - ear, the personnel program development, 
a proposed budget, and I would like to submit that for the record, 
rather than reading it. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. So received. 

(Reports follow:) 

UNIVTRSITY WITHOUT WALLS OF fiOXBUBY-BOBTON 

Planning and development for first year 



Administrative nad sen-ice personnel: 

Project manager (fuH time at $20,000 per year) ^.000 

Associate manager (full time at $15,000 per year) 3,750 

Administrative assistant (full time at $9,000 per vear) 2,250 

Stenographer (fuU time at $6,800 per year). 1,700 

2 student administrative assistants (full time ut $4,900 per year) - 2,460 

4 clerk-typists (full time at $4,900 per year) ' 4,900 



Total, administrative and service personnel 20,050 



program developni<»nt personnel : 

SpecialiJit on nuiterials, resources, and space (full time at $12,500 

l^ryear) ^ 3,125 

Specialist on cooperative work-study operation (full time at $12,500 

per year) 3^126 

Specialist on student service and adjustir (full time at $12,!500 

per year) 3,125 

SiH»clnlist on oV:rriculum and learning (fun time at $12,5(X) per 

year) 3, 12c 

SpeciaUst In fiscal affairs (full time at $12,500 per vear) 3, 125 

Specialist in student participation (full time at $12,600 per year)— 8, 125 
Specialist in community reU/*'^"^ and administration (full time at 

$12,500 per year) _ 3,125 



Total, program deveiopment personnel 21, 876 



Total, all wages and salaries 41, 925 

Fringe benefits at 16 percent 0, 289 



Total, cost of persomiel 48, 214 



A{/) Page 53 
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UNIVERSITY WnnOUT WALL6 OF EOXBURT-BOeTOK— COntlUUCd 

PlantUnff and development for first veor— Continued 

^°Fi?tht '7 areas and <rther special problems (120 man days at »100 

p^j. day) — Knft 

Student consultants (100 man-days at $15 per day) 

Total, consultanta -_13^ 

Services and supplies: „ 

Telephone ^'frx 

P^'Stage and shipping - 

Reproduction and prlnUng ^» 

Reports - 7 Ann 

Rental or purchase of office equipment (typewriter, etc.) h 

Supplies and materials — - ±* 

Rent of offices (4,050 square feet at $7.60 per square feet 7, o»4 

l^urcbase of office furniture - - 

Total, services and supplies - 

Other; 

Travel for staff: 

Fares (44 trips at $58 per trip 

Per diem (88 man-days at $20 per day) - 1. 7W 

Other (limousine, taxi, etc.) 

Travel for 7 consultants 

Fares (50 trips at $85 per trip) % 700 

Per diem (168 man-days at $20 per day) 

Other (limousine, taxi, etc.) 

Travel for student consultants : 

Pares (16 trips at $58 per trip) ^ 

Per diem (64 man-days at $20 per day) *^ 

Other (limousine, taxi, etc.) — 198 

Conference on cooperative work-study o» 

CJonferenee on ghetto black education ^^QQ 

Total, of other - - - - ^3, 038 

Total, direct cost of project 12^. ^ 

Indirect costs (38 pe cent of direct costs) 4\),W5 

Grand total - 178,911 

Task Forces 

aOXBUBT 

Rev. Arnold Browne Dr. Albert OThompson 

Rev. William Cody Mr. Royal Tucker 

Rev. William Freeman Rev. Virgil Wood 

Rev. Gerald Howard Mr. Otto Snowden 

Rev. William McOlain Mr. Rollins Griffith 

Dr. Prentis Mowre Mr. John Young 

Attorney DarreU OuUaw Dr. Kinir Cheek 

BBAW UNIYEKSnT 

Dr. Archie Hargraves, President Mr. Charles Austin 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Wlio determines the number of hours a student has 
to put in to pet the credits for his degree? 
Dr. MooRR. We have several ways c f determining this. 
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Ag I said, w© trj- io build the course of study around the student, 
drtK»n<nn^ where he is« de^nding on his needs. 

We have a Ixmrd of directors, and we try as mudi as possible to 
Hee what his goals tiro, to sec what his basic skills arc, and then we 
put hitn through <iifl'erent courses that he is interested in, as well 
as those that wo feel are necessary in order to update him^ 

We have this four-prongod attack. 

We ask the student, What do you think you ought to know after 
you get your degree?" 

If ne feels he can get ready, and if he can document tlus informa- 
tion, and if our file that we have on him documents this, and it supports 
this, tlien he will be ready for his degree after completion oi the 
courses. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Of course, this whole approach of iising home study 
is a ratlicr old approach. 

We have haa home study schools in this country for a lonj time, 
but.^ it is ratlier interesting that the formal educational cominunity 
is now accepting this. This could revolutionize the whole concept 
of higher education. 

Dr. Moore. I have been going all over the place talking about the 
University Without Walls, as Saing the first to revolutionize higher 
education, and we feel it has tremendous potential; and because we 
are the first in the Nation, to successfully put this into eflFect, a great 
deal of attention is focused on this, and I think we will have a direct 
impact on the established colleges and imiversities, which are the main 
reasons we have been shackled in the past 

Mr. PiTciKSKi. Besides putting them out of business, what otlier ef- 
fect would you have on them ? 

Dr. Moore. I do not think it would put them out of business. 
^ We could show them how to cut costs, and Uiey are aU facing finan- 
cial crises at this time. We use churches, social centers, libranas, mu- 
seums, open spaces, to conduct our classes. We do not want to pur- 
chase any real estate, and this cuts down on costs tremendously for us. 

Mr* PiJciNSKr. You said this is the first experiment in our country. 

Japan, as you undoubtedly know, opted out to go your way, when 
Japan was faced with the same problem where we were 10 years ago. 

It became quite apparent 10 years ago that we had facilities tor 
2%million youngsters attending higher education in this country. 

We estimated by 1970, 1971, we would have 7 million pounding on 
our doors, and Japan had a similar problem, perhaps in a different 
ratio, and now it is rather interesting the Japanese opted it out to go 
your way. 

We opted out to build a lot of bi^ buildings, laboratories, audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, what not, parking lots, with a huge brick and 
mortar pr^ram, but we never developed the kind of faculty you 
need to staff those huge building and we have had violence and the 
turbulence we have seen in the universities. 

It has only caused young people to realize very quickly that the 
faculty in those universities does not measure up to tie beauty of 
the buildings themselves. 

The Japanese went the other way. The Japanese developed a strong 
coll^ie- without- walls concept, a strong home-study concept; and as 
I look at some of their prepress and designs in industry, and in the 
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various other fields, I cannot detect any sipnificant difference in the 
net results, iH'twiHUi the two educational systems. _ ^ ;„ 

This is why you will find a great deal of oxcitoment on my part in 
what you are doing. 
I think that you arc on the right track. , fu„ „„of q vAiira 

Dr. Moore. We have worked on this project for the past 3 J^ears, 
and we have given many of our hours, and we have J'^^f^^^^^^ 
the country trying to find support for the program, hut surprisingly, 
we have not idccived the financial support that many other programs 

^*Mr. PociNSKi. It is because academia still runs HEW and USOE. 

Now, if the day ever comes, you know, when people like you a^dl 
got a fU in the door over the?-e, maybe we can change a few things 
around. 

Dr. MooRE. I would hope so. • ^ i;ofo„^ t/m. vwrv 

Mr. PuciNSKi. But right now, you know, you ]ust listened to a very 
distinguished panel of vocational educators. . . 

You listened to their testimony. It was veiT.mP'^ssive testimony, 
but they arc treated as second-class citizens in the academic com- 
munity, just- as people look down upon you, even though almost every 
major nation in the world is now going your route. ^r^v^^r^fpA 

I addressed a meeting here recently m which there were represented 
some 16 countries, all of whom are looking at vour concepts, not omy 
looking at it, but using it, and yet you wilt fina people who look upon 
you as some Iwrt of academic "weirdo," that does not know quite.what 

he is talking about. • x i „:* u +uo mn. 

Dr. Moora. That is right, but we are going to stick with the con 
cept, and we are determined to receive adequate funds for it. 

We have been operating on a budget of $500 a week with these 57 
students we have. We can continue until the end of this month. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Who is funding you ? ofli^ nf 

Dr. Moore. Right now, our initial grant came from the uace oi 
Education, but tiat was $460,000. This has to be divided between 
17 colleges and universities. 

Mr. ftrciNSKi. How much did you get? 

Dr. MooRE. $460,000, as an initial grant. 

Now, Ford Foundation was supposed to give us some money, but 
when tiie money comes in, it is divided up between ttie institution that 
go to make up the union, so if it has to be divided uP 17 different 
ways, we really get the crumbs, and we have not been able U> get tne 
separate funding that is necessary to carry 'out the program the way 
that we know it can be done. -j „«„««imQ 

Mr. PtTCiNSKi. You do not qualify under the existmg aid programs 

to universities? 
Dr. Moore. We are trying. Not under this progTwn. 

Now, our campus in Raleigh is receiving aid, but not for tins par- 
ticular program. , ^, ... . 

It has been extremely difficult to find the proper authorities to fund 
this, because it is a new program. , „ , , r> „ * ;« 

We submitted our original proposal to the Federal Government in 

November of 1969. , ^ , ^ ^ 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Have you ever talked to Mrs. Green about your pro- 
gram? 

Dr. Moore. No, I have not. 
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Mr. PuoiNRKr. Mrs. Groen now has a higlier education bill before 
her committee. 

We are now working on it. We are making up a bill. It seems to me, 
either the next time you are in Washington, you ought to drop m on 
her, or drop her a note. 

I will tell her to be expecting to get a note from you. It seems to me 
there should l)c something in the higher education program that would 
provide, if nothing else, some seed money to give programs like this 
at least a start. ^ , . , rr u 

Dr. Moore. I would like to see us establish a Federation of Urban 
Colleges, designed specifically to deal with the urban problems, and 
to pet students that can deal effectivnely with the problems urban 
society. 

We can demonstrate hbre, and then the model can be transferred. 

Mr. PucmsKi. In my statement earlier I said that we are going 
to change our skills some five to nine times in a working lifetime. 

It is true, and I believe it is true, then it seems to me your concept 
stakes .on a wliole new dimension of credibility and credence, be- . 
cause obviously a man has to provide for his faculty, and he cannot 
take time off to restructure his abilities, when he has been eased out 
of one job due to t«chnolo^. 

It seems to me if there is a program available to all those engineers 
laid off in the aerospace industry, and if they could have been pre- 
paring themselves for a whole field of ecology, and environmental oc- 
cupations and specialities, they could have moved from one specialty 
to another, without losing any time, whereas now we just passed a 
public service job bill, which we hope the President is going to sign, 
to try to give these fellows something to hang onto, while they are 
being retrained for another career. 

It does seem to me that yout whole concept takes on all kinds of 
validity. 

Dr. MooRE. That is right. It has so many possibilities. We can go 
in so many different directions* We are flexible- We are not chained 
to one particular system, or one particular progrim. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Are you in Mrs. Hicks' district? 

Dr. Moore. Yes; we are. 

Mrs. Hicks. Yes ; so that we could g;6t tltis testimony on tht record. 
Dr. Moore. Could I tell you one thing more that we are trying to 
do? 

We would like to set up a program at Wallpole State Prison for in- 
mates, and we now are working with the Commissioner of Public 
Corrections, to admit probably a number of inmates, and to take our 
faculty out there so we will do that, if we can get support that is 
needed for this program. 

Mrs. Hicks. I ]ust followed yo t recommendation, Mr. Chairman, 
and advised Dr. Moore to contact Congresswoman Edith Green, be- 
cause I know she is very interested in programs* such as yours, and 
possibly they could be incorporated, into the bill, something of this 
type for funding. 

Dr. MooRE. I will write her the first thing. 

Mr. PuciNSKT. Mrs. Hicks will probably g^t you an invitation from 
Mrs. Green for you to come down to Washington, and you can brief 
lier on your program, and then perhaps we can take a look to see 
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if thoro is any change of getting some amendment through to at least 
provide some sort of seed money. 

I <;hink this is the wave of tne future, and we ought to have some- 
thing in a bill that would at least give people like you a chance to 
either prove or disprove it, but tliere is no question in my mind, as you 
look at the next 10 and 20 years of educational needs, I think you are 
qoing to find that just as other countries are looking at this program, 
and using it, all you have to do is just point to Japan, the enormoiiB 
success they have had with this program in Japan, and I think this 
is perliaps one of the greatest endorsements you can get. 

Dr. Moore. Ma^ I express my deep gratitude for the invitation and 
for the opportunity to discuss this program with you. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I am glad you are here. 

I am glad to see that Eoxbury has such a good program going. 
You say you have 67 students. I imagine there is a substantially larger 
potential. 

Dr. MooRE. Yep; in fact, we could^ without any effort at all, recruit 
around 600 students that would be willing to go into this program, but 
we can only take 26 more right now. 

We will move slowly, and each year we will probably add a hun- 
dred more. 

We spend as much time getting to know the students, getting them 
to feel at home with us. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. This budget you have here for the $178,000, what is 
that for, your eadsting program, or is this for a program you oould 
handle with 200 students, df you had this kind of money? 

Dr. MooRK. That would be for 200 students. 

Mr. PucmsKi. For a year? 

Dr. Moore. Bight, but we have so constructed ourselves that we 
get by with what.we nave, but we could do much more with the funds. 
We did not wait until we got the $179,000. We began before that 
We started with what we nad hoping that we could demonstrate 
to people that this program did work, and Hhea the funds would 
come ^rth. 

Mr. PuoiNSKi. You know, when you consider the results of your 
gjetting going, and you consider the cost per student, this is substan- 
tially below what we are talking about now in the higher education 
bill, and the student loan programs, and when you consider the 
interest on those loans that "we have to pay, this is something I think 



Dr. Jackson. I might say we have been trying to work ways, to 
coordinate ways we have been doing in terms of our own higher edu- 
cation program, which is dealing with some of the existing colleges, 
in terms of the number of people, programs like this. 
Mr. PuciNBKi. Then why don't you give him that $179 thousand? 
Dr. MooRE* I wish they would. 

Dr. Jaoksok. We are trying to see if we can join in ways, since 
we are serving similar populations. 

Just in comments of building, I think the partnership school idea 
is a way to use existing cultural resources in Boston, of which we have 
man^, which has great implications for school buildings, and it seems 
the idea of the open campus, at the high school levefof the Boston 
schools, we are talking about, our idea lor younger children begins to 
get us out of the building business, or at least the way it has been, and 
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if we can diaii^ sonio of t he museums, and ulaccs like the Elmer Ixwvis 
School of Fine Arts, I think that to not only change education, but it 
has p*outor injplioations for us of existing buildings in different ways 
that will lK\pn>litabIo for ull of us. 

Dr. MnnuK. I havr a chun'li that, has 33 classrooms, and I guess about 
live ofliiuw, :in<l this is enough for any university, and there are many 
oilier churchos arotmil, sinnlarly constructed, and tlicre are other 
ollice buildings avaihible, so we can use these. 

Mr. PuciNsKi. Wo have heard two excellent ideas today. We have 
heard one of the pentlemen talking about leasing school buildings for 
vocational education. 

Now we hear another idea about leasing churches, to run a college 
without walls, which make equally a lot of sense. 

Mrs. Hicks, I want to thank you ajid your staff and your associates 
for arranging today's hearings. 

I think the hearings have been extremely productive. I think that 
we have gained a great deal of insight into the problems in our school 
system here, and I am pleased that we were able to be here. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to invite us here. 

Mrs. Hicks. I thank you, Mr. Cnairman, for coming with the sub- 
committee to Boston. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I think we will be able to get together and have a 
good live discussion on some of the aspects of this bill. 

Is there anything else anybody wishes to ask ? 

We will then stand adjourned subject to recall of the Chair. 

(Whereanon, the hearing was recessed at 5:45 o'clock p.m., subject 
to recall of t lie chairman.) 

o 



APPENDIX II 
ReieoAch and Ve.vzZopme.nt 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTIC ANALYSIS 



Total Enrollment 1972-73 

Women 28 
Men 32 
Total 60 



Women 
Men 



Ethnic Background 



Black 
27 
30 
57 



White 
1 
2 
3 



Welfare Recipients 



Women 
Men 



21 
26 



Students^ Previous Educational Experience 



Women 
Men 



Non-accredited 
courses 

3 

JB 
11 



Attended 
4 yr« accredited 
institution 

7 

17 



Attended 
2 yr^ accredited 
institution 

1 
6 
7 



Total students with prior educational experience 35* 55% of students have had some 
previous training or higher level of education prior to attending U^W.W^ 

Educational Goalte 



Women 
Men 



Special Students 



6 

10 



Liberal Business Managep^ent 

Studies & Economics 

3 0 

1 11 
6 13 



Women 
Men 



ERLC 



Behavioral 
Sciences 

18 

24 



Urban 
Politics 

1 
2 
3 



GED 



1 
3. 
4 



Adl) Po^e 2 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTIC ANALYSIS Page 2 



S tudent Age Range Analys is 

Age Group 18-22 Age Group 23-30 Age Group 31-57 

Women: 9 8 11 

Men: 13 lA 5 

Total 22 Total , 22 Total 16 

Percent of Student Body 

36% 36% 28% 
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UNIVERSITY WITHOUT 
WALLS OF BOSTON 

li 

A NEW CONCEPT IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 



An Extension Of: 

Shaw University 
Ra[eigh, North Carolina 
and 

Union For Experimenting Colleges 
And Universities/Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 



56 Dale Street, Roxbury, Massachusetts 02119, Telephone: (617) 445-5221 



FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



THE UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS OF BOSTON 
APPEALS TO THE UNIQUE STUDENT 



1. U.W.W. is designed for the mature student, be he 16 or 70, who 
has educational goals In mind and knows where he desires an 
education to take him. 

2. U.W.W. is designed for the student to' learn at home, at work, 
through an on-the-job training program, independent study, In- 
ternships seminars, workshops, life experiences, or in attendance 
of any otiier college or university. 

3. U.W.W. is designed for both those students who have lived in 
disadvantaged ehvirohments; as well as those who have lived in 
the more favored en^ronmehts.. We seek to break down the 
barriers that tend to previ^nt many students from continuing 
their education; such as, imp^ in the P^ace Corps 
or Vista, the need to continue employmeht, physical handicaps, 
and the restraints of household duties. 

4. U.W.W; Jailors pirograms to meet the specific needs of each stu- 
dent admitted. After having been admitted, each student will be 
assigned a: faculiy^ advisor to provide assistance in developing 
hisplanof study^ 



DoYouQualIfy? 
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DEGREE 



The University Without Walls offers a fully accredited degree- 
granting course of study. Each student who has successfully ful- 
filled the requirements will l>e awarded the B.A. degree by Shaw 
University, Raleigh, North Carolina which Is accredited by the South- 
em Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools or by the Union 
of Experimenting Colleges and Universities in cooperation with Shaw 
University. However, if the student elects to participate in the pro- 
gram on a non degree basis, he may do so. 

As a small college, we must select areas of curricular and co- 
curricular emphasis and strive for excellence in these areas. This 
necessitates the omission of some subject areas from our curricular 
and co-curricular offe^ngs. Although we are not able to offer "all 
things to all men" in the form of formal curriculum, we do provide 
the opportunity for structured study, independent study and re- 
search, and special courses in the School of Urban Sciences which 
includes majors in the following areas: 

Business Management & Economics 

Urban Planning 

Public Administration 

Urban Politics 

Behavioral Sciences 

Afro-American Studies 

Liberal Arts ~^ 
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THE UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS OF BOSTON: ITS UNIQUENESS 

The University Without Walls of Boston, as an institution of higher 
education, is one of the 30 universities throughout the United States 
that has committed itself to the development of educational pro- 
grams through innovations in curriculum organizations, teaching 
methods and major programs. We believe that the traditional, inflex- 
ible curriculum which is usually characterized by the classroom and 
the lecturer is just one of {he learning experiences. Too frequently, 
a student finds that the knowledge he has acquired from working 
experiences, on-the-job training programs, workshops and even 
traveling is of little significance — or in most cases completely 
ignored — when he turns his attention loward fulfillmg the require- 
ments for a college degree. We strongly believe that these experi- 
ences are very important and should not be ignored; and as a result, 
we have designed a flexible curriculum which allows the student to 
work, to study in the classroom, to study independently, to do re- 
search, to interact with members of cooperating institutions, and most 
important, to become exposed to innovative advances In education. 

Another factor that makes the University Without Walls of Boston 
unique is its faculty. Our students have the opportunity to interact 
with not only adjunct faculty who teach at many of the other ms>"!u- 
tions in the Boston area, but also educators, business executives, 
scientists, writers, public officials, etc. Indeed, this broad spectrum 
of exposure provides the students with the theoretical, as well as the 
practical points of view. 

Henca, because of our uniqueness in abandoning the sharply cir- 
cumscribed campus and curriculum, and because we provide edu- 
cational opportunities throughout the community, we have acquired 
our name. The University Without Walls of Boston. 
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UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS 



SHAW UNIVERSITY 



APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 

(A $25.00 fee must accompany this form) 
Fee creditable toward tuition 




Office Use 



o«tt — 

Admltttd 



Rejtcttd 

Studtnt No. 



Date 



1. Full Name: — ^ Sex 

(Last N*mt) (Full First Namt) (Full Middit Name) 

2. Permanent Home Address: 

(Strtet & No.) (City) (County) (State) ( Zip Code) 

3. Home Telephone No. Age Date & Place of Birth 

.. — - Married ( ) Single ( ) Divorced ( ) 

4. Height Weight 

5. Do you wish to live on campus? ( > Yes ( > no 

6. Parent (s) Name and Complete Address: — 



7. Are you a veteran? ( ) ves ( > no Your claim number 

8. Month and year you plan to enter Shaw , * 

9. Present Occupation ^ \ 

10. Planned area of <^NHy 

11. Will you need financial assistance? ^ . 

12. What other colleges have you attended since leaving high school? 

• (Name of College) (Address of College) (Dates of Attendance) 

* (Name of College) (Acldress of College) (Dates of Attendance) 

13. IF YOU HAVE TAKEN ANY NON-CREDIT OR CONTINUING EDUCATION COURSES. PLEASE NOTE 
WHERE AND DESCRIBE THESE BRIEFLY: ' ^" " 



•NOTE: Ask the school to send us an up-to-date copy of your academic record immediately, 
(uww - 2) 



14. Please give a brief resume of your use of time since graduatmg from high school. If employed, give names of 
employers, kind of work, length of employment, etc. 



15. What are your objectives in continuing your education? 



16. Why have you not chosen to continue in a conventional college program? 



17. What evidence can you offer of your readiness to do independent study? 



PLEDGE: 



if admitted to the University, I promise to abide by its rules and regulations, to make the proper use 
of the educational advantages offered, and to see that financial obligations are promptly satisfied. 



Signed: 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: 

FROM: University Without Walls 

RE: Additional Inform'^tion Needed 

Please arrange for the following additional information to be sent 

to this office within sixty (60) days of the date shown hereunder. Upon 

receipt of the needed documents you will then be authorized to enroll in 
your program of study. 

Official Transcript P | 

Documents for Life Experience | | 

Resume | | 

Letters of Recommendation | | 

Plan of Tuition Payment | | 

Signed 

Date 



(Supp, UWW-4) 



THE Ut!iyE:;SITY WITHOUT '.'ALLS 

56 Dale Street 
Roxbury. Iiass. 0211 C 



For Further Information contact: 
Director of Admissions 
University Without Vlalls 
56 Dale Street 
Roxbury, i'.ass. 02119 
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GEdERAL INFORT'lATION 



THE CONCEPT 

The mission of Univeristy Without Walls of providing more relevant educational 
opportunities has developed out of a conviction that the urban university must become 
an Instrument of constructive social, economic, and political changes as well as a 
repository of knov/ledge. It must move education beyond mere superficial and theore- 
tical approaches and pursue more daring analysis and application of knowledge to 
solution. 

To effectively carry out this Human Hission In the world of education. University 
Without Walls was developed as a New Approach to Higher Learning. It was developed 
In response to the fact that for many competent students existing undergraduate pro- 
grams are too limited, too prescribed and too inflexible, and are not responslvely 
adapted to the urgent needs of contemporary society. As such, the mi focuses on: 
(1) flexible scheduling which permits the student to spend as much time as he needs 
or wants on any phase of his studies; (2) the benefit of resident instructions and 
the opportunity to learn from "adjunct" faculty composed of persons actively employed 
as business executives, scientists, educators, artists, writers, public officials, 
etc., with strong emphasis on the student setting his ov/n pace. 

BASIC coMPONErrrs 

A. Transfer of Academic Credits 

Credits successfully earned from accredited institutions of higher learning 
will be transferred to the UWW. This may include correspondence and extension courses, 
credits received from United States Armed Forces Institute, credits received from 
Junior and Community Colleges and Technical Institutes, special seminars, workshops, 
and service schools. 

B. Academic Recognition for Life Experiences 

« 

All relevant civilian and military functional experiences gained beyond the 
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boundaries of the classroom may be granted academic recognition and used tov/ard the 
completion of the Bachelor's Degree requircmants. By legitimizing achievements and 
translating them as credits toward a University degree, the UK'u not only offers a now 
approach to quality education, but it also reduces the time end cost required for 
earning a bachelor's degree. 

C. Academic Recognition for On-Thc-Job Training 

A student may also receive academic credits for relevant working experiences 
in which he is engaged while enrolled in a program of study. 

D. Program of Study 

(1) Upon evaluation of the student's records (transcript, life experiences 
etc.) a program of study will be developed outlining all remaining requirements for 
the completion of the desired bachelor's degree. (2) An Adjunct Professor will be 
appointed to work with the student toward the earning of his degree. 
HOW THE U'^JW WORKS 
(1) Submit the follovnng: 

a. Application form ana $25.00 Application Fee 

b. Life Experience Forms (if any) 

c. Transcript{s) of Academic Work 

d. Letter of Recommendation 

e. A Resume 

f. A report of self-evaluation relative to one's experience, desired 
bachelor's degree and future plans. Experiences for which academic 
recognition is requested must be verified by certificates, diplomas, 
letters, etc. 

g. A plan of payment of tuition 

Tuition (12 months) ^ ^ ^'20° 

Tuition may be paid according to any of the following plans: 

Plan A - The full cost of tuition, $1 ,200, is paid upon .enrollment in 
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a Droqram of study. <> 
Plan B - $ 600 is paid upon enrollment in a proaram of study and the 
remaining $500 is due six months thereafter. 
Plan C - $400 cQch Trimester. 

A handling cost of $10". 00 is assessed when Plan "B" or "C" is selected. 
This fee nust be paid with the first installment. Fees for equivalency 
credits for developmental experience are assessed as follows: 

(1) 1-15 Trimester Units Equivalency - $100.00 

(2) Over 15 Trimester Units Equivalency $200.00 

This fee must be paid with the first installment. 

h. If applying directly from a High School send a copy of the Hish School 
transcript. 
(2) Admission 

a. Upon receipt of the student's compT-cte file of credentials, considera- 
tion fc? ad::iissiGn vill be given based on the perceived student's 
ability to engaac in a self-directed study. 

b. Record!: vill 'be assessed for credits transferring and/or awarding. 

c. An Adjunct Professor will be appointed. 

d. A program of study will be developed. 

■ (3) Enrollment ' ^ 

a. Upon approval of his orogram of study, the student must pay the tuition 
and fees required under the particular plan of payment. 

b. The student will be authorized to begin his study under the guidance 
from an Adjunct Professor. 

. ACCREDITED BY: 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
Approved by the Veterans Administration 

ERIC 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

I. Inquires: Information Dissemination 

(a) Definition - An inquiry is a request for information and/or admission 

into the UWJ. 

(b) All inquiries received by mail shall bo posted with the date received. 
A reply to the inquirer must be made within 24 hours of receipt. 

(c) Prepacked data shall be assembled and storcJ to facilitate the reply. 

(d) Upon receipt of the inquiry, the receiver shall record the name, 
address, telephone number and date received on a 3 x 5 card and place 
it in sequence in a suspense file accordinq to the month received. 
Other files may be set up as necessary. 

(g) The pre-assembled packaqo shall be mailed to the inquirer (first class 
mail) and the date jQailod recorded on the 3 x 5 card. 

(f) The suspense file shall be checked on Monday of each week. In the 
event that a reply has not been received from the inquirer within a 
30 day pp.riod a follow-up letter, with a second application, shall be 
sent. 

(g) This process shall be repeated every 30 days until three contacts *. 
have been made. Thirty (30) days after the third contact, if a 
response from the inquirer has not been received, the 3 x 5 card 
shall be placed in the "Dead Files". 

II. Inactive Students 

(a) Definition - An inactive- student is one who has not completed all 
requirements for admission to the UWW or who has been admitted and/or 
has begun a program of study but failed to keep his account current 
or did not nerform satisfactorily. The records of students in this 

ERIC 
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category will bo placed in an inactive file, 
(b) A student identified in "a" above v/ill immediately be sent a fcm 
letter indicatinc his current status, the reasons why he is carried 
as on inactive student, and the specific requirements that he must 
meet to reactivate his status. This process shall be repeated every 
30 days until thrse contacts have been made. Thirty (30) days after 
the third contact, if the student is not reactivated, his entire 
folder will bo Maced in the category of "History Files". A noti- 
fication of the fiction will be sent to the student and the Adjunct 
Professor. The necessary records will be transferred to the Office 
of Student Records. 
III. Admission 

Upon receipt cf all credentials required for admission to the UWW 
(See UWM-l), the following procedural steos must be taken within 
a maximum period of Tv/o Weeks: > 

(a) Secure a student account number from the Business Office. 

(b) Issue a letter of admission to the UHl!. This letter (UWiM) must 
include the student account number, the major area of study, and the 
name of student advisor. In addition to keepinn one copy in the 
student's folder, copies of this letter must be sent to: 

1. The Office of Admission 

2. The Student's Adjunct Professor 

(c) A student transcript must be set up in duplicate. This transcript must 
include: 

1. Student's name, address, advisor, date of admission, andithe 
major area of study. 

2. Courses and credits transferred from other accredited institutions 
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of hinhcr learning in which the student has secured at least thc- 
lowost passinci grade in the particular institution. These courses 
will be listed under "Credits Accepted From " Credits ac- 
cumulated under a quarter system v.'lsl be accepted as two-thirds 
or trimester credits equivalency {cq. 9 quarter credits will be 
transferred as 6 trimester credits). 
3. Courses and credits awarded for "developmental experience". 
Thes(5~courscs and credits will be listed under "Credits by 
Examination". A maximum of sixty (50) credits may be accepted 
for relevant developmental experiences toward the degree re- 
quirements. 

IV. Enrollment 

(a) Upon sotting up the student transcript that reflects his educational 
status, a orogram of Vtudy^must be developed toward the completion 
of the degree requirements. The approved program will be sent to: 

1 . The Student 

2. The Adjunct Professor 

(b) Upon nayment of tuition according to the already chosen plan of 
payment (UWW-IA) the student can begin his program of study under 
the guidance from an Adjunct Professor. (See on-going academic and 
financial regulations). 

(c) Upon enrollment in the UWU, a copy of the student's transcript 
will be sent to the Office of Student Records. The OSR will then 
set up the student's Premanont and Officail Record. In case of 
a student who previously attended other Collegei. and Universities, 
the UWU Office of Admissions and Records will accept courses and 
credits transferred and/or credits awarded for approved life experiencoc, 

ERIC 



(d) Any student who wishes to transfer from the UWU Program to Shaw 
University's traditional program may do so without penalty-; however 
he will be subjected to Shaw University's tuition cost. 
Cn-Going Academic Regulcitions 

(a) In consultation v/ith his/her academic advisor, the student must 
fill out a course card for each course taken in a particular 
trimester listing the name, address, major area, course title, 
and course number. One copy (the yellow copy) must be sent im- 
mediately to the UWU office of Admissions and Records which will 
then post the registered courses on the student's transcript. 
All other conies (three copies) will be kept with the academic 
advisor until the reporting period (December 15 for the first 
Trimester; April 15 for the second trimester; and August 15 for 
the thrid trimesterO at which time he/she will evaluate the 
student's performance, post the appropriate grade on the course 
card ("P" for Pass, "I" for Incomplete, and "F" for Fail) and 
send all copies to the Uk'W Office of Admissions and Records. 
All incomplete courses will be carried (without any new regis- 
tration for thern) through the following trimester and will be 
included in its report, 
(b) Upon receipt of the graded and signed course card, the UWW 
Office of Admissions and Records will post the student evalua- 
tion (course grade and credits J or. the transcript within 24 
hours of the date of receipt; transmit a copy of this card to 
the University's Office of Student Records for evaluation- 
posting on the Permanent Record therein; and then send one 
copy to the student. 
On-Going Financial Regulations 

(a) Each UUH student must choose a olan of payment fo." tuition and 
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foGS (Ul'IW-IA). The- stuilor.t will be billed accortiinc] to this 
plan. In the QVQnt that no parti c:jlar payr.ient plan has boon 
SGloctod, tho student \n"ll billed according to plan "A". 

(b) The UWW Office of Admissions and Records must sot up a "Student 
Financial Record" i mediately following his admission to tho 
UWW. This record (U'.vM-lO) ir.ust include a student account 
number. 

(c) Foes for clove lopmontal experience trimester credits equiva- 
lency (if applicable) -nust be included with the first tuition 
payment. 

(d) Application foe is creditable toward the last tuition payment 
of the first year. 

(g) Full-tix- employees of UWl-l are permitted to enter the UwW with 
a v/aiver of tuition end L'pon payn.ont of $25.00 each trimester or 
$75.00 per year. 

(f) Upon a VQCQ-^r-zrAat-^or, rro::. the accderrc ac:/! =j tuition 
waiver at the r:te of $33.00 mr seirestor or trimester credit 
may be granl'^d for a student v/ho neQd:; to t:ke coi:ri;es in 
other accredited insti^jciois of higher learning. However, 
the total tuitiOn ./diver u.^y net ey/x-id v'<Ca.OG per year. 

(g) The student must" p^y i'.is t-.rti.—; end •rees ccccrding to the 
already selected p'-in ol* pa>;;3r.t (Gee "a" above) within fif- 
teen (15) days after the appr:vQl of his plan of study. The 
student v/ho does not pay after this period i7il"! be billed 
(UWIM2) for fifteen (15) more days to pay. Failure to keep 
his account current, the student will be corssidered inactive 
(See "II - a" above). 



(h) Upon receipt of tuition and/or fees, the U^i Office of Admis- 
sions and Records must rGgistor the amount received on both 
the Student Financial Record (U!iM-10) and the UWW "Record of 
Tuition and Fees** (UWIMI). The OAR must immediately trans- 
fer the monies received to the University's Business Office. 

(i) In collaboration with the- University's Business Office, the 
UWW Office of Admissions and Records must prepare a monthly 
financial report cn the UWW financial flov/. 

Financial Aid 

Any student admitted to the UWH \/ho has indicated a need for fi- 
nancial assistance i\nll be nrocGssed in the same manner as the regular 
U\M student with the follcv/ing oxccptions: 

1. After the student has been admitted he will be sent a 
financial aid packaqe by the UHW staff. Financial aid packages 
will be obtained from the Financial Aid Office and sent to the 
student along ivith his letter of admission. 

2. The completed application for financial aid must be returned to 
the UWW Office. 

3. Upon reccint of the aid application the Ul'W will note the maximum 
aid that the student is authori:^ed based on the formula that has 
been predetermined with the Financial Aid Office. 

4. The application v/ill then be forvi'arded to the financial Aid 
Office for further processing- 
Veterans Application for Educational Benefits 

1. Upon receipt of the Certificate of Eligibility from a Veteran, the 
enrollment certificate will do completed in accordance the VA 
instruction sheet (VA Form 21E-1993d). 



The fom will be hand carriad to tho Office of Student Records for 
authori;^ation and fon/arding to the appropriate VA Regional office • 
Under no condition shall the Certificate of Eligibility remain in 
the Office more than 24 hours after the receipt and/or the date in 
which the Veteran begins his program of study. One copy will be main- 
tained in the Veteran's file at the UUW office. 
Immediately after completion of the Certificate of Eligibility a 
3x5 card will bo made on the Veteran showing: 

a . Name 

b. Hailing address 

c. Telephone number 
d* Date of Admission 
e. VA claim number 

Date certificate completed 
g. Date certificate expires 

The 3x5 card will then be placed In a suspense file under the month 
in which the Veteran's program began. 

The suspense file (arranged by the month) will be reviewed one month 
prior to the expiration date for appropriate dction to insure that 
the veteran receives continuous educational assistance as long as he 
remains enrolled in the UWW. 
Graduation Requirements 

(a) Successful enrollment for at least Two Trimesters in the UWW 
in which the studer,t must earn a minimum of 24 trimester units 

(b) Successful completion of all academic and functional require- 
ments for the particular degree at UWW; 



PaymGnt of the required tuition for at least one calendar 
year ($1,200.00); 

Successful submission and acceptance of a "UWW Thesis" of 
a major contribution; and 

Approval of candidacy by the Adjunct Professor and the 
UWW Student Evaluation Committee. 



SUA!;' UiaVERSlTY 
THE Ui^IVEI^SITY ^^ITHOUT MTILS 
RCQUinECEflTS FOR A nACHELOF; OF ARTS DEGREE li\ 
PULLIC ADTlIMISTil/iTIOil 



Year of Admission 



Advisor 



3"rc:G .equircmants (127 Vnits) 



Coiyiuni cation 131 (3 un 
Communication 152 1 3 un 



Emlisii 1d1 (3 un. 



ctHlsh 1S2 ^ un 
tnnlisii lj3 (3 un 



3 



liieoretical ;^;C:1cy;> 

ncnts 
Credits Trans ferr;:o 



Functi ona 1 
/cliic^vortonts 
Credits oy cximi nation 



lit; (3 uno) 



' ath 152 (3 unj 



Hvtinbnitios (3 u>i/) 
HuraanitiwS (3 un.) 



Urban Sciences {Z^ mi 



Urban Scioncas (3 un>. 
?atura1 Sciences (3 un 



{3 'UPi) 
(3 un j 



.iaturaT Sciences Olm 



l:.S. 201 -/namics Of iseiiavior (3 unj 



•^.S. 211 an In tic Soc. rricr (3 un.) 



br-an Pol. Til Crass i;oots rol. (3 un.) 
.;us. Eco. 211 Princi pi as of tco. (3 un.) 



P/- 2)0 Intro, to ^dmln. nnalysls (3 unTT 



P." 2 C1 Public .•; d P'1n. /nolv^is (3 un.) 
Be 2£1 StatlT ET-::s (3 v:\.) 
PA 22C Pu' . fTnancG ■ ."udrotln" ( 



un.) 



P?- 231 ^u'jlic PgrsonnoTTS un.) 
• pr 3p Tire Kiinority as a Pu.. /dnln. (3 un.J 



P/ 32 j Puj. .^dtnin. Tiioory (3 un.T 
FTictTvGs 
(27 Units) 



Coop. Ed. (27 Units) 

101 (9 un.) 
272 un. 

3C-3 (•; un. 
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sua;.' UiilVERSITY 
THE U.IIVE;.SI7V WITIWUT WALLS 
REQUIRE'.iEiiTS FOR A B/iCHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE Ul 
^^EHAVIOR;^L SCIENCE 



Address 

Behavioral Science 



Deciree 



Year of Admission 



Advisor 



Dcnrce Requirements (127 Units) 



Theoretical Achieve- 

monts 
Credits Transferred 



Functional 

Achievements 

Credits by Examinatio n 



Communication 151 (3 un. 



C:>.imni cati on 152 (3 un. 



f'-ii^l ish 151 (3 un.y 



L 'illsh 152 (3 iin. 



Enclioh 153 (3 un. 
..ath 151 (3 tin.) 



;:ath 1C2 (3 MP.) 
Huffar.ttleFTS un.) 
Hujiianitios (3 u-';.)" 



U rban Sjxi en co s ( 3 t;n.; 
Urban /Scl cnceTTS un . ) 



jatur^l Sciences ( 3 ^!^^.) 
P..'?. 201 DynaiTcs of Be havior (3 un.) 
?.U :;an in the r.-;;. Order (3 un.) 



U.P3I. 2ji Gruss Roc^-TPci. (3 un.T 



.. Cbs. rco. 211 ?r1ncvp'£s of Eco. (3 un. ) 
:'. 5. 215 Urban Faniilv in Crisis (3 un.) 



301 H'ini?n Relstions (3 i-n. ) 
■ •••g^S_._314jinoj:3r.t^^^^^ Ccmmuni ty (3 unT) 
3.3. 315 Ei;hr-rc''irnuo Relations (3 un.)- 
521 R£S{?..vrch":-otirjdoloqv (3 tin.) 



S. 341 So"ial P syc hology (3 un.J^ 



B.S. 491 or 492 Senior Ser^jinar (3 un.T 



bus. i hco. 2?rE>j'^. Szat. i ef.-.ods (3 un.F 



+» 

:> c 

•3 

; to 



3..'-:. 203 u-aviani: MrvioT' i i u nT 
3.S". 241 The Helping Profe^^sio^£ (3 ur=.) 



B. S. 504 behavior Uisorders (3 un.) 



j=^ B.S\~3T2 Social S trati f;cat1pn_(:iunj 
S ^ 8.S. :• . /yw^:' v"- . 17 \>|'.In7) 
3 . B. S. 4l2 Contomp. Soc. f.oyaiiients (3 un.) 



Q) 



U'Pol. 331 Legal Procosr. {3 un.) 
U. Plan. 211 Principle;* -I Prac. of Planning <3 un) 

El ccti ves 

(10 units) 



Coop. Ed.. (27 Units) 

( 101 (9 un.) 

O 202 (9 un,) 

ERIC 303 (9 un.) 
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SHAU UillVERSITY 
THE UNIVERSITY WITHOUT i!ALLS 
REQUIREuEiiTS FOR A DACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE Iii 
BUSIflESS ;\A»lAGEiiEflT AiiC ECOHOIilCS 



ilanie 



Address 

Business Tianagenient and Economics 



Degree 



Year of .'Idmission 



Advisor 



Degree Requirements (127 Units) 



Theoretical Achieve- 

ments 
Credits Transferred 



Functional 
Achievements 
Credits by Examination 



Communication 151 (3 un. 



Communication 152 



un. 



Enn'iish 151 (3 un. 



English 152 (3 Un. 



EnqHsh 153 (3 un. 
Kati 151 (3 un'.7 
iiath 152 (3"un7y 



Humanities (3 un.) 
Humanities (3 un.) 
Urban Sciences (3 unTJ 



Urban Sciences <3 unT? 



jlatural Sciances Ti un. ) 
jlatu T^^c fences lTu ru; 



3.S. 201 uvnatnic s of D e havior (3 un.l"^ 
B.S. 211 iian in the Soc. Order l3jun.J'_ 
U.Pol . 211 Irass Roots "Pof. 13" un.)" " 



gus." Qcb. 211 Princ iples o f E cc. (3 un.j 



QUS 



& Ecc . 213 3us. iiath (3 unJL_ 



Bus, g Eco. 31 1 Vaf.'l DTst."t3 un.T 
Bus. Eco. 34i Acct. I T3 unTT 
Bus . i\ "E"c6. " SSf Fund . of Tiat._(3~un".') 
MrTtco7'4T( ilarketfni' :\t. 13 un.}' " 
Bus, r.. Eco._ m Buslneiiatw^fSiun-. f ■ "~ 

Bus. ?: Ec o. 222jLabox Proble ms (3 un.) 

Bus, g Eco." 261 Elein. Stat, liethods (3 un.)" 



c Bus, a Eco. 312 Income and Employ. (3 un.) 
o lius. 'J fcco. 413 Business Financs (3 t 



lis. t:co. ^/<J1 or 4s;2 Senior Szminar {3 un^^ 

Electives 

(IQ Units) , 



Coop. Ed. 



(27 units) 
101- (9 un.) 
202 (9 un 
303 (9 un.) 
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THE UillVE'^SITY IlITHCUT WALLS 

reqijire:.e;jts fop. a bachelor of arts degree u 
elef e:!tary teacheu euucation prograii (ceijificatiu.o k-3 



time 



Address 



ueciree 



Y6?.r of I'ldmissiori 



Advisor 



Degree Reqiii dements (127 Units) 

Ccmrjnlcr.tion 151 { j unj 
Cc^i Tuni cation 152 (3 UnJ 
English 151 (3 un> ) 
Erc^irsh 152 (3 un.) ' 



Theoretical 
Acfiievernents 
Credits Transferred 



~K ":^nrfYgr TEnQ':^ " :; I ' V rj ; 2 yj or " 2^ i yC TunTT 
Flip-r.^-ies (I.US1C 22a o? Ar t 1-1) (3" tin.) 
Prm^ry 341 (3 un.) 



ERJC 



Ari4i3 (T un.) 

iJrbr-n p-;TTBa^ 223 or 371 (3 un.) 



^L'/ >.:' id Cur.--fcuj:;m 3P 
k^lL-jLCQC. 1 Li •:Gi-jt'jre 331 (3 un.) 



3 un.) 



EikLlJ:^'^?^^^ Experience : eth> 316 (1 unQ 

^ P* . .1 . ^ f- ^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 



S? Z';^...FvMnc[..-of i:crly ciTT lcj. Ed. 305 (3 ^ 



■InnGv nLions ■? nc"-a.^rch in Ear. Child. Ed. 



LlSid_Uii._£xaer innce end methods 317 (1 un.) 



l^£i4lfi2e_ArJtj_113J[2_jjn^ 



S-OCifll Stiidies f? nn.) 



rgc'nn1n N?r> nnd Strst. in Heading 415 (3 un.) 
F1eki l.ahn artorv Experience i.gthods I 1 un.) 



Eji ucation "450 iZT /A ) - studc;:t TEACKIHG 



Coop Ed. 
(22 un.) 



.Ssm1.njar..02 unu. 



101 (9 un.) 
202 .(9 un.) 



Function?.: 
Aclliev2nx;r;tr- 
Credits i\v r 



the uijiversity without halls 
require;:e:!TS for a dachelor of arts oegree ih 
radi0-t.v.-fil?1 



Address 

Radio-T.V.-Film 



Oenree 



Year of Admission 



Advisor 



er|c 



Tlieo 

Denree Requirements {127 Units) 

Cred 


retical Achieve- 
ments 
its Transferred 


Functional 
Achievements 
Credits bv Exani. 


Conwunicati 00-151 (3 un.) 






Corxuni cation 152 (3 un.) 






Emlish 151 (3 un.) 






Enqlish 152 (3 un.) 






Enalish 153 ( 3 Uh.) 






hath 151 (3 un.j 








I'^ath 15^ (3 un. 








Humanities (3 un.) 






Humanities (3 un. ) 






Urban Sciences 


'i un.) 






Urban Sciences 


[3 un.) 






Natural Sciences (3 un.^ 








natural Sciences (3 un. 




i " 


Comm. 153 Rhertoric of Chanqa (3 un.) 






Comm. 155 Croadcast Comn. Fund. (3 .un.) 






Comm. 155 Radio " TV t>erfonnancG (3 un.) 






Comm. 161 Voice a Diction (3 un.) 






Conw. 277 Cass Media u Society {3 un.) 0^311 
Comm. ^21 lie s and Publir , ffairs in 3road. (3 un. ) 


, 


i 


Comm. 325 Rsqula* Si Freec ;irt in Zroad. Comn, (3 urt.) 


. ■ } 

i ' 


Comm. 328 Radio TV 'ir iters ( 3 un.) 


J 


Comm. 271 Dasic Hews Mrit. C: Coov-Titinc? (3 uri.) 




i 


Comm. 274 Photo Journal isirt un.) 






Coran. 275 Usvelop. of Journalism in the U.S. (3 un.) 






Comm. 277 i'.ass iiedia in (iodern Society (3 un.) 






Comm. 303 Func. of Comm. In Decision iiakinq (3 un.) 






Comm. 3?^ T.V. Production and C/lraction (3 un.) 




1 


Comm. 3^ Xducationcil C; Pub. 3road. (3 un.) 




1 


Comm. 377 Public P>elat1ons (3 un.) 




k 

1 


Comm. 412 Research (leth. in Comn. 13 un.) 






Comm. 423 Adv. T.V. Prod, and rjirec. (3 un.) 






Comm. 485 internship in Comm. (3 un.) 






Comm. 491 Indep. Study. Research Prac. (3 un.) 






Comm. 435 Broadcast nanaqGrncnt (3 un.) 






Electives: 4 courses (12 un.) 
























Coop. Eo. {27 un.) 

101 (9 un.) 
202 (9 un.) 
303 (9 uh.) — 
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THE Ui-]IVE.?SITY WITHOUT i.'ALLS 
REQUIREnEi!Ti> FOR A bACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE IN 
URBAU POLITICS 



iiame 



Address 

Urban Politics 



Degree 



Year of Admission 



Advisor 



Deqree Requirements (127 Units) 



heoretical Achieve- 

ments 
Credits Transfarreu 



Conmuni cation 151 (3 un 



Cowmuni cation 152 
Ennlish 151 (3 un.; 



3 un 



Ennlish 152 (3 un., 



English 153 (3 un. 



iiath 151 (3 un.) 



iiath 152 (3 un.) 



Humanities (3 un.) 



Humanities (3 un.) 



Urban Sciences (3 unv. 



Urban. Sciences (3 un.. 
Natural Sciences (3 uh.) 
Matur^^l Sciepce (3 un.) 



B.S. 201 Dynamics of Behavior (3 un.) 
B.S . 211 Man in the Soc. Order (3 un.) 



U.Pol. 
Ous. 



211 Grass Roots P ol. L3_uriJ 



Eco. 211 Princ iples of Eco. (3 u n.) 



U.Pol. 223 /^jnaricap Governmental Svstem~T3 un.) 
U.POIV-33T L c>qal Process {3 un.) 



U. Pol. 334 u7sT Constitution ?3 unTT 



Functional 
Achieveii5ent> 
Credits by Exaniina. 



U.Pol. 34^ International Politics (3 un.) 

U.Pol. 345 Comoaratiive P olitical Systems (3 unj_ 
U.Pol. 371 Politiral Thouoht (3 un. ) 



-I 



U.Pol.-!411 Afri can Politics (3 un.) 



U.Pol. 491 or 422 Senior Seminar (3 un., 
^UjPol. 311 Poverty and Politics {'i un,) 
J3 U. Pol. 313 Public Administration (3 un.) 



•£AFS. 161 The Impact, of IJestern Civilization 
g=> on the African-American (3 un.) 

•aS AFS. 322 Afro-American History (3 un.j 
g, .u;Plan. 211 Principles u Practices of 

QT, Planning (3 un.) 

•^^U.Plan. 353 Social Policy Planning (3 unj 



Bus, b tco. ^6) nGm.'Statis. • Gtiiods (3 un.j 
B.S. 321 Research nethodology 13 un.j 

Electlves' 

(10 Units) . 



Coop Ed. (27 Unftsl 

107 (9 un.; 
O 202 9 un. 

ERjC 303-(9"un. 



ShA'.i UHIVERSITV 
THE UilIVERSITY HitHOUT W/iLS 
REQUIRE! iE.TS FOR /. BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE i:i 
ELEi:EuTARY TEACHER EOUCATIO.I PROGIoVi (CERTIFICATIO.O 4-9 



Address 



Year of Admission 



Advisor 
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Danree RequiremGnts (127 Units) 



Theoretical 
AcIilovGmGnts 
Credits Transferred 



CoTOiu nicaticn 151 (3 un.) 
Commun ication 152 (3 un. ) 
En glish 151 (3 
Inrli sh 
Enol i sh 
HaBT 

iiath I'Sd [ 3 un. , _ ^ 

Humani ti es TEngl i sh 2l 2 "21 ' 220 or 221 TT3 un.) 
Human ities "CnusTc 225 or rri 'lilLd.yn:) — 
Histor y" 341 (3 un. 



Functional i 
Achievements 
Credits by Exam , 



4 — 




- 1- • — ■- 



History 342 (TuM 

lifG S cience IGl TTu n.") 



Physic al Science 171 (3 un.) 

Geograp hy 2ll.or.3lXi3_unjL „ 

Art 31 2 (3"un.? - ..... ... 

The American School System 211 (3 un.) 

Educationa l Psvchol oov 212 (3 un .) 

iiusic 4 71 (3 unTJ"" 
Urban /clitics 123 or 371 (3 un.) 



Physical Education 211 jL3....u.n.) 

Adolescent Psvc!ioloav 32 2 (3 un.i 

The nolo of the Teacher 323 (3 un.) 
Children's Literature .33.1. .(3 .un..l 
Field Lab. Exp erien ro and •ffthnd s 316 



J. 



Acade mi c_ Concen tra ti on (.3 . un . ) 
Academic" Concentration (3 un.' 



»,(! un.) ^. 



Acadoinic Concen tration (3 urT, 

Field Lab. "Experience and_ Loihods 317 (1 un.) 

"Professional Semostc-r" 

Toachi ng_ in . the ElcniGntary_Sc!?ool_ 

r.athomat ics 411 (2 un. ) 

Science 412 (2 un.) 

Lannuaci e Arts 413 12 un.l 

5Ma1 -.ituci.Qs_4J4_(LuD .i 



Techj^and Strategies in_RGadinc;.4.1.5 (3.un.] 
Field Lab. Expe r ience "and Hahod?. 4.16 0.-M.n.J_ 

Educat:i bn .m EST (CO - STUDEllT TEACHIHG. 

4-9 (9 vieeks) and Seminar (12 u n.) 

Coop. Ed. 



(19 Un.) 



101 (9 Un.) 
202 (9 Un.) 




- FACULTY RESOURCES - 



Ashhurst, Margaret-Carmen (Miss) 

A,B, Political Science & Education 

MacMurray College Jacksonville , Illinois 

M.S, Broadcast Journalism 

Boston University Boston, Massachusetts 

Associate Producer "THIRD WORLD" WCVB-TV 
Channel 5 Needham, Mass • 

Bailey , Harold — — 

A. Philosophy 

Brown University Providence, Rhode Island 

B. S. Applied Mathematics 

Brown University Providence • Rhode Island 

Marketing Representative I,B,M, Corp. - Waltham, Mass 



Brown, Queen E. (Miss) 



B • S . Mathematics 

Livingston College Salisbury, North Carolina 

M.S. -Education • Mathematics 

North Carolina A & T State University 

Greensboro, North Carolina 

Programmer Honeywell Inc. - Computer Control Division 



Bryant, Patricia (Mrs.l 

B.S, Health & Physical Education 
t lorida A & M University 
- Tallahasseo , Florida 

M.S. Health & Physical Education 
Florida A & M University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Chaffee, Donald 

A.B. Philosophy 

Tufts University Medford, Massachusetts 



SJummer Courses 

I-iarvcird Graduate School of Educatio i 

Karvard University Cambridge. Massachusetts 

M.A.T. Education 

Ur.iversity of Massachusetts 
Amhurst , Massachusetts 
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Coleman^ ijeaunyette Paulette (Miss) 

A.B. Political Scienc"* 

Bensalem Experimental College 

Pordham University Bronx, New York 

Graduate School of International Studies 
Center for International Race Relations 
University of Denver 
Denve r , Co lor ado 

Ph*D. Candidate - 

Urban Studies & Planning 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Graduate Study - Summer 
Institute of International Education 
University of Manchester 
Manchester, England 

Presidential Scholar - Pordham University 
Woodrow Wilson Fellov; 

NDEA Fellov/ship 

NDEA Fellowship - Massachusetts Institute of Technology 



Cooper, Richard 

A.B. Social Anthropology 
Harvard College 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Developer & Coordinator of Independent Education Assistance 
- Tutoring - Counselor 

Charles Drew Family Life Center Dorchester, Massachusetts 



Daley, Vyroda Helen (Miss) 

A.B. French - Spanish 

University of the West Indies 

Diploma D' Etudes Francais (French Studies) 

University of Bordeaux France 
Masters Candidate 

Boston University Boston, Massachusetts 



Fortes , Antoinette (Mrs . ) 

Enrollment Secretary I.B.M. Corp.. - Education Certer 
Bos ton , Mas sachucetts 
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Hosken, Franziska (Mrs.) 

A.B. Smith College Amherst, Massachusetts 

A.B. Architecture 

Harvard Graduate School of Desogn 

Harvard University Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Special Student 

Graduate Department of City Planning 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge , Massachusetts 

Author - Private Firm 



Jain, Naimchand 

A.B. Delhi University New Delhi, India 

M.E.E. Electrical Engineering 

Stevens Institute Hobken, NewJersey 

Programer Hone^n^ell Inc. - Computer Control Division 



Johnson, Henry 

A.B. Government 

Harvard College Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Roxbury Photographers Training Program 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 1968-1971 

Cinematographer-Editor "SAY BROTHER" WGBH-TV 
Channel 2 Allston, Mass. 



Jones ^ Anderson 

B . S . Mathematics 

Hampton Institute Hampton, Viiginia 

M.B.A. Northeastern University 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Systems Engineer I.B.M. Corp. Cambridge, Massachusetts 



Lonian, Anderson J. 

A.B. Mathematics 

Dartmouth College Hanover, New Hampshire 

Marketing Representative I.B.M. Corp. 
Waltham, Mass. 

O 
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Love, De lores (Mrs.) 

A.B. Psychology 

Ohio Dominican College Columbus, Ohio 
M.A. Candidate - Counselling 

Northeastern University 

Assistant to the Dean Radcliffe College 
Cambridge , Mass . 



Maddox, Alton 

A.B. Howard University Washington, D.C. 

J.D. Candidate 

Boston College Law School 

Boston College Brighton, Massachusetts 



McLaurin, William D. 

A.B. Lycoming College Williamsport , Pennsylvania 

M.S. New York University 
Nev; York, New York 

Ph.D. New York University 
New York, New York 

Post-doctoral Fellow - Harvard University 
Harvard Medical School 

Research-Biologist Beth Israel Hospital Boston, Mass. 
Lecturer-Tutor Harvard Summer Health Careers Program 



Moore, Mary (Mrs.) R.N. 

R.N » Nursing 

Boston City Hospital School of Nursing 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Staff Nurse Boston City Hospital Boston, Massachusetts 



Moore, Prentis M. (Rev.) 

A. B. Philosophy 

Texas Southern University Houston, Texas 

B. D. Andover-Newton Theological Seminary 

Newton , Massachusetts 

L.L.D. Union Baptist Theological Seminary 
O Houston , Texas 

ERIC 
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Moore, Prentis (cont.) 



D.D. Divinity 

New England School of Law 

(Calvin Coolidge College) 
Boston f Mass achusetts 



Pastor Eliot Congregational Church Boston, Mass. 
President University Without Walls of Boston 
Bos ton f Mass achusetts 



Pierce, Chester M. Dr. 

A.B. Harvard College Cambridge, Massachusetts 

M.D. Medicine - Psychiatry 
Harvard Medical School 
Cambridge , Massachusetts 

Alfred North Whitehead Fellow 

Harvard University Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Professor of Psychiatry & Education 

Harvard Medical School & Harvard Graduate School of 

Education Harvard University 

Cambridge , Mass achusetts 



Salvi, Takako (Mrs.) R*N. 

R.N. Nursing 

Cambridge City Hospital School of Nursing 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Postgraduate Pediatrics 

Cook County Hospital Chicago, Illinois 
Elementary Education Diploma 

Perry Normal School Milton, Massachusetts 

B.S. Early Childhood Education 

Boston University School of Education 
Bos ton , Mass achusetts 

Director of Counselling - University Without Walls of Boston 



Scott, Joyce (Mrs.) 

B.S. Education & French 

Northeastern University Boston, Massachusetts 
M.A. Education & French 

Northeastern University Boston, Massachusetts 

O 
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Scott, Joyce (cont. ^ 
French 

Queens College Flushing, New York 

French Language & History 

University De Paris Paris, France 

Education 

Boston State College Boston, Massachusetts 

Principal Neighborhood Youth Corps Education Center 
Boston, Mass. 

Instructor Aswalo House-Roxbury Y.W.C.A. 
Boston, Massachusetts 



Sprague, Rick E. 

A.B. Psychology (Honors in Hiomanities) 

Stanford University Stanford, California 

Ph.D. Candidate - Child Psychology 

Duke University Durham, North Carolina 

Staff Psychologist Center for Exceptional Children 
Boston University School of Medicine Retardation Center 
(Child Psychiatry) 



Thompson, Albert 

A. B. English 

Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

B. D. Divinity 

Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
S.T.M. Harvard University Cambri-^ge, Massachusetts 

Ph.D. History 

Harvard University Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Chairman Afro-American Studies Department 

Boston State College Boston, Massachusetts 



Wesley, Hugh 

B . S . B us i ne s s Admin i strati on- A c cou n t i n g 
University of Massachusetts 
Amhers t , Massachusetts 
CP. A. Management & Cost Accounting Executive Honeywell Inc 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Williams, Ann (Mrs.) 

A.B, English 

Bennet College Greensboro, North Carolina 

M.A. English 

Ford Foundation Fellowship 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill/ North Carolina 

Dean of Students-Research Associate 
University Without Walls of Boston 



Williamson f Marvis 

A.B. Chemistry 

Hampton Institute Hampton, Virginia 

M.A* Candidate - Physical Chemistry 

Boston University Boston, Massachusetts 

Teaching Fellow Boston University Boston, Massachusetts 



Wright / Sylvester 



Bouffard, Henry P. 

A«B» Political Science 

University of Massachusetts 
Amhurs t, Massachusetts 

Security Guard General Motors Corporation 
Framingham, Massachusetts 



Byrd, Oliver W. 

B.S. Mathematics & Social Psychology 

Harvard College Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Systems Engineer I*B.M. Corp. Waltham, Mass. 
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TO: TiJE FACUi.TV 
FUOR: AK'N WU.LiA:"iS, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
Ri-:: A?l Ll'ALOAl ]:).■< OF M'VttRIALS AND I'-iETHODS OF jnSTI?ijCTK);i 



Since -'{iiarificr.nair'js^'r.uyntiy d-j not ysk ti:.j "richi %:£;:. };-'0';^ r/ 
obtain tiie des-;re{J fuaUerlai, wo dpi' ask-n-c- yoii^^t<l'swn te a decsrieri e-,'-:;)t!- 
ation of ycur nieWiods and materiel for instrucMnj your class. Thy purpor-v- 
of this stydy'fs r.o see to what extent are we usviig & non-tj-nd-I tiona' tdu- 
catlor.aj approach In meetiriq the r.eeo's of our- students- AUhouijh T iv?.v(=- 
}1st.sd below soi-xj questions that you might wish to use as a guide! ine, 
pleass fael free to discuv-s in detail gyerythinq that, yoii ars doing in 
your class. 



SUGGESTED GUIDELINE 

^ ^ vrMV>iVri(V«l Will* 



Pie^ise describ-i m-. educational level (s) of thj students in yooJ- 
cias:. £.rid its effect on your method of presentationc 

Mow well do you kaQ^'H ^/qmc s{:udents and their r/c-rsonai b.i•ck;;^^ou.".d:•;•^ 
Do you nave any conta't ivith your sttjcier'ts, other xhi:n du^-iao -i.o 
rfKiiilar class session? 



3. How ipijco r/inss- do yo'j havs to devote uo the teachi-iq of ■'•^le i,cs-< 
skills.. 

!fiii!:.rl?.l (iS' ':iii--cu"/.-:iih:) tho triatenal that you ere usinq, olpi-si- 

explain v'hy you faol this material is esse^r.i.i] ir. 
masr.incj the needs of yoc.r- specific; clssr,. 

4- Vfhot te>.tbook(s) arc- you i.'siruj if) your class? 

If ai!' no.-; u-ving ^ t?.y.!:bc-ok, fro:!! which journa). bw:?; '.H';. 
you tcM'r;(^ /cjMP i,;iir/iograpr,&!j natai'ia.'s? 
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6. Mcu'lc! you rat.t; the basic inatfiria'i ^Mo.t you arp. usir.o traGitlanai? 
Moc!erc;L2? r-iDn-Traciitlonal ? 

7. P!e«5C} doscr-;b-5 mio othor i^itsri .al g , if any, that you ars uz^mi in 
your class; such ss tapf;s, fi'lias. films trips, e!:--."' 

8. What i;vji:!icd of insfruction do you lisc? Ucture? F-'.;.-?;:?'! aiiciirslor;? 
I.'ifom.ni discussion? PlK<ise fi^-.p'.'ain .-thy yew fool !:h1:-: i;^c-:-.hoci is 
6?ff.;:ctivp for your studor.-'a;. 

S. Tc wi!r.t ft):ti2n7: .^v-e you utilli-iay thG resources ir: th::- <;if.v? Plans-.? 
de-.crlb.'j thsse activities in dotail. 
A. Physical R~sourcos 

*30. To whc.t extent ani yoirr studsnts using the facilities cf the iibrary? 
Method (s) of F aitiavjon 

11, V'hat pslhodvs) do ycii usg to ey?J';ai;s your studanfs' peri-f'jmmce.T 



ERIC 
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Course Evaluation 

English 151 

Mrs. Dolores Love 



Gener alChar a cteristics of Students 



The majority of my students are definitely academically capable 
of grasping the content of this course, and they do have the ability to 
acquire "new knowledge" at the pace of a regular class session. It is 
obvious, however/ that their granunatical foundation is poor- which I 
feel is due not to their incapabilities, but to the insufficient exposure 
to thorough basic grammatical instruction. The majority of the students 
have covered some of the material of this course in prior English classes, 
but have not retained subject matter, mainly because the grammatical 
concepts were presented to them, in a vague manner, and as a result, their 
grammar skills were not mastered nor applied to their methods of coirnnuiii- 
cation (speech and v;riting) • 

Interaction between instructor and students is an important 
factor. Several students have brought their personal problems to me, 
and in counselling them, I have found that a low self-image exist- For 
those students less extroverted, I make a definite effort to inquire 
about their problems, if I feel that one exists, and I try to resolve 
or assist in the alleviation of it if possible. • * 

I have scheduled several tutorial sessions out-side of the 
regular class period, primarily because of sufficient interest. Some 
of the students are unable to keep up with the rapid pace of the regular 
class sessions, and these students benefit more from individual atten- 
tion. 

In teaching the basic skills, I incorporate two main methods, 
drilling and "learning to do by doing." I believe that both methods are 
essential for retention of grammatical rules. As I have stated above, 
grammar sills are lacking and it is for this reason that I insist on 
committing certain rules to memory in order to be able to build on this 
foundation and to be able to apply this knowledge to their work without 
my help. 
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Course Evaluation 

English 151 

Mrs. Dolores Love 



Methods of Inshruction & Materials Used '* 

It is my belief that, teachers must be responsive to the 
affective as well as the cognitive needs of their students. Because 
of this belief, I have avoided the stultifying method of traditional 
schooling. I have found the combined method of student-centered and 
instructor -centered teaching most valuable. This method allows for 
interaction, adds to the student's self confidence, gives the student 
an opportunity for self-expression, and most of all, it affords them 
the opportunity for thought, verbal and cognitive development. The 
above process is used interchangeably. During some classes the students 
are allowed to run the class, they can direct questions, devise their 
own sentence to be analyzed and inquire about the progress of their 
work. In other sessions, the teacher-centered method is used. During 
this session, I teach them basic skills primarily through examples, 
(ie. dangling modifiers- instruct as to how they should be placed 
in order to insure sentence coherence- then present a variety of sen- 
tences of which they are to place the R.odifiers correctly and also 
explain the rule for its placement) . This method allows them the 
opportunity to develop a responsible attitude towards learning and 
makes them aware of the continuous pace of learning and applying 
the material. 

t 

Our text, Habbrace College Handbook (7th edition), has_proven 
to be an excellent grammatical guide. I have also used the Bar6rP s^ 
Educational Series Book for illustrative examples of covered material 
In an attempt to strengthen their vocabulary , we have also used the 
Evans Vocabulary Programs, th is consists of: vocabulary words with 
their pronunciation, definitions and indication of part of speech. 

The use of the library is constantly stressed in my class, as 
well as continual and consistent reading to develop reading compre- 
hension, sentence structure, style and vocabulary development. 
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English 151 

Mrs, Dolores Love 



Methods of Eval nation 



Throughout my education, I have constantly been appalled 
by the pervasive discouragement and low levels of expectation which 
are held by most teachers • The student needs to be and should be 
constantly encouraged for his/hers progress. The following grading 
system allows for less frustration on the part of the student, while 
it also indicates to the student whether he/she is performing well, 
or whether he/she needs extra help without 'discouraging the student. 

1. S+ - indicating excellence 
S - sacisiactory 

U - unsatisfactory, needs help 

( this method is used for homework assignments) 

2. Letter grading (A, B, C, D- used primarily for quizzes 
and for the midterm. 

** The letter F is never used because of its negative 
connotation. 

3. Good and Fair - used tc indicate whether a written paper 

was well thought out or whether the student needs to 
improved definite skills (if a particular skill needs 
specific attention, we work on that area on an individual 
basis) . 

Usually when a student performs poorly, I hold his/hers paper 
and schedule a tutorial session to assis.t with the problem. 
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-Shaw Unlversity- 
UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS OF BOSTON 
56 Dale Street 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 02119 
445-5221 



APPLICATION FOR OIRECTE. STUDY PROJECT 



NAf€ OF STU>^- T 

Last FTrst ■ ' Middle 

CONTRACT NUMBER DATE ^ 



FACULTY ASSOCIATE OR ADVISOR 



I. Title of Proposed Topic 



II. Description of Program: 



SUBJECT AREA: TERM: 



III. Objectives: 



IV. Activities Involved: 



V. Expected Outcome: 
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Peqe 2 - Application for Directed Study 



VI. f^ethod of Evaluation: 



VII, Anticipated Time Allotment 



VIII, In an essay form, describe your project then give reasons for selecting 
it. (Include in this essay all /LeZatzd learning experiences, practical 
or theoretical, that you have had and your cxoactations of relating this 
project ot your major goal . 



1 
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-Shaw Universlty- 
UHIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS OF BOSTON 
56 Dale Street 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 02119 
445-5221 

C' . Ti,;.CT uIQEST 
NAME OF STUDENT 

Faculty Associate or Advisor 

Tenn_ Subject Area_ 

Date 

I. Title of Project: 

II. Description of Project: 

ill. Objectives; 

IV. Activities Involved; 

V. Expected Outcome: 

«=• 

VI. Fiethod(s) of Evaluation: 

VII. Contact Hours With Advisor: 
VII. Date Project Completed: 



-Shav^ University- 
UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS OF BOSTON. 
56 Dale Street 
Roxbury, llassachusetts 02119 
445-5221 



STUDENT EVALUATION 
FOR 

DIRECTED STUDY PROJECT 



NAME OF STUDENT 



Liit First Middl 

Faculty Associate or Advisor: 



Term: Subject Area:_ 

Date: 



I. Specific Programs and Topics: 



II. iiethods of Evaluation: 



III. Student Evaluation: (Please give a detailed analysis.) 



-Shaw University- 
UNIVEPSITY WITHOUT WALLS OF BOSTON 
56 Dale Street 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 02119 
445-5221 



FACULTY EVAULATION 
FOR 

DIRECTED STUDY PROJECT 



STUDENT'S NAME 



Uit nrst FRddT 
FACULTY ASSOCIATE OR ADVISOR 



TERM SUBJECT AREA_ 

DATE 

I. Specific P'*ogram and Topics: 



II. Methods of Evaluation: 



III. Faculty Evaluation: (Pleaso give a detailed analysis.) 
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-Shaw UnivGrsity- 
IJNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS OF BOSTON 
56 Dale Street 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 02119 
445-5221 



GUIDELINES 
FOR 

APPLICATION FOR HON-TRADITIONAL LEARNING EXPERIENCES 



I. ComDile a comprehensive list citinq the experiences for which you a seek- 
ing credit. (Exoerijnccs such as work oosition - salary and volunteer, workshops, 
non-credit courses, community activities, travels, projects ^2 ,f./J.f fZ 
etc.. may be used.) Add to each activity the period of time devolved and the 
name and address of business, agency, etc.. -ith whom you were involved in this 
activity. 



II Take each activity separately and write a detailed description of your 
duties and responsibilities. Then in an essay, analyze and eva.uate this ex- 
perience pointing out the learning experiences acquired; such as an awareness 
of attitudal chanaes. analytical perception, specific skil s developed, and 
a broader perception or understanding about man and his relationship to tne 
universe. 



III. Add to each activity as much supportive material as you can gather to 
verify this experience. (Suoportive material may include copies of certificates, 
awards, reports, nrojects developed, newsletter?, and photographs. Each student 
should request a letter from his supervisor, emoloyer or director describing 
the students' duties and responsibilities in each activity. 
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-SHfiW UNIVERSm- 
Iftiiversity Without Walls of Boston 
56 Dale Street 
Roxbiiry, Massachusetts 02119 
445-5221 



ftPPUCmiON TOR INTERNSHIP EXPERIENCE 



NATE: . — 

L^st First Middle 



mJRESS: 

Street and Nuirb^ 



Cl^ State Zip Code 



PHONE NU^BERs , 

IJottB Business 



MMORs 



1. What Internship position are you seeking? 



2. Nane of Zigency, Organization, or Business vdtia v*an you vdah to work*. 



UNEQCIOED 



3. Name of Sipervisor with v*ian you vdsh to work. 



M^PLICanON FOR IMIEEN3HIP EXPEKEENCE 
- 2 - 



4. What previous vgork ejqjerienoe have you had? 
Enployer: 



Address? 



Immediate Sipervisor; 

Phone Nunbers Hc^v Lcxig: 

Peason for Leaving: 



Enployer; 
Address: 



Bmediate Svpervisor: 



Phone Nuittoers How long: 

Raason for Leaving: 



Enployer: 
Mdress: 



Imnediate St^)ervi9or: 



Phone Nurttoer: How Long: 

Iteason for Leaving: 



Errplcyers 
Mdress: 



Imnediate Supervisor: 



Phone NuiTbers How Long; 

Reason for Leaving: 



APPUCMiaj FOR INTESNSHIP EXPERIENCE 
_ -3 _ 



I-Jhat courses have you taken at Univerity Without Walls or at any other educational 
institution since High School? 



Please ej<plain how this internship e:?)erience vd.ll relate to your major goals. 
(You may xise an additional sheet, if necessary.) 



Please list yoior objectives or the learning e^^rieics you vasih to fulfill in 
this educational activity. 



-Stm UNIVEISITY- 
University V7ithout Walls of Boston 
56 Dale Street 
BojdDury, llassachusetts 02119 
445-5221 



STUDENT'S EVALUATION OF INTERNSHIP EXPERIENCE 



NA^E: 
ADDRESS: 



Last 



First 



Street and Nurrber 



Middle 



PHONE NUMBER: 



City 



State 



Hone 



Zip Code 



Business 



BUSINESS OR ORGKKIZAnCN: 



ADDRESS: 



Street and Nurrber 



SUPERVISOR'S NA^E: 



City 



State 



Zip Code 



INTERNSHIP VOSmOHl DESIRED: 



1* How many hours per week did you work with this project? 
2. Describe your duties and responsibilities. 



3- Explain how your duties and responsibilities in this internship e:qparienoe relate 
to your anticipated career. 
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STUCeTT'S E^mjMntON OP INTEINSHIF EXPERHJKE 

- 2 - 



4. Was this internship position siKxessful in providing you vdth the opportunities 
to acquire the learning e:q)erienoes that you requested in your objectives? Please 
ei^xLain m detail. 



5. What \*sre your nost rewarding learning e}?)erienoes? 



6. What were the v/eaknesses in this e:q3erienoe? 



7. 



Has this ei^jerienoe in any way affected your attitude about your career goals? 
Please es^lain in detail. 



-SHaW UNIVERSm- 
Univ'ersity Without Walls of Boston 
56 Dale Street 
Ilojdsury/ Massachusetts 02119 
445-5221 



SUPEmSOP.'£- EVMiUATICM OF INTERNSHIP EXPEFOENCE 





Last 


First 


Middle 


< 

SUEOTISOR'S NaWE: 










Last 


First 


MLddle 


PBONB MlffiESl: 










Hone 




Business 
















Street and Nunber 






City 


State 


Zip Code 



1. How many oontact hours did you have with the student each wedc? 

2. Kbw long did the student woric with you? 

3. In what position was the student working? 



Describe the duties and re^nsibiUties that tiie student was expected to perform. 

A. . 

B . ' , . 

C-^ — 

D. . >_-^ 

E. — 

5. What nethods did you use to evaluate the student's performance? 



6. 



What is your e^^jraisal of the student's performance in this position. 
(Please give a detailed analysis.) 
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617-445-5221 
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Mr. Frank BalllzzI 
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MluQuatn £. Bro«^a 
Ravtrtnd wilHam L. Cody 
Ravtrand William Fraaman 
or* John B. Qoodanough 
Mr. Rollinf Griffith 
or. J. Archta Hargravaa 
Mri. Franziika P. Hoikan 
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Mr. otto P. Snowdan 
Mr. John Sullivan 
Or. Aibart Thompson 
y'^Mr. Hubart Waltars 
Ravarand William Waaks 
Ravarand Virgll A. Wood 
Mr. Sylvastar Wright 
Mr. John W. Young 
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December 7, 1972 



Dear Neighbor, 



Please allow us to introduce ourselves in hopes 
that our aims will be of interest to you. We, The 
University Without Walls of Boston and Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N.C. have combined our efforts in an attempt 
to design a curricultim that would meet the educational 
needs of the Boston area, but with, special emphasis on 
the Roxbury, Dorchester, and Mattapan communities. 

Surely, we readily acknowledge that there already 
exists a host of colleges and universities in the city, 
but can we honestly say that those educational insti-- 
tutions are meeting our needs? Do these institutions 
set-up "standards" which allow the average minority 
member to complete a course of study? Do these insti- 
tutions create flexible programs to give the person 
who has to work the opportunity to study? We know 
that the answers to both these questions and many 
other related questions would be, in most cases, an 
emphatic No I Yet, inspite of the barriers that we 
have encountered in pursuing an education, we are auto- 
matically penalized by society for not knowing a skill 
or holding a degree. So, in order to countercheck 
some of these injustices, we have instituted the 
University Without Walls. 

At the University Without Walls, we have taken the 
first step and have designed a curriculum to make 
studying more convenient for you. However, we are still 
compelled to take another step. We have to know your 
educational needs; we have to know what kind of 
curriculum you wanV^o that we can adapt our program to 
meeting your needs; and this, of course^ will enable 
us to serve you more effectively and efficiently. 

Now, we ask you to take a step forward and read 
the attached questionnaire; then will you take a few 
minutes to tell us what kind of education you want? 

We look forward to hearing from you soon; and 
until then, we thank you very much for your cooperation. 



PM/wjm 



Sinc erely yours. 



Dr. Prentis M. Moore 
President 



THE a^Ivr.n.'^ITV 'T?f:OOT T^Tir OF r»0f7^^ 
56 Dale Ftrcot 



Directions* Please aps^'nr the folla-'ina mip^tlonG cOTplstelv. 
iX riot; mam' years fir" you corrlote, in sd'^ool'^ , 



2. Did you enjo^/ atten-'^irig hiq!-. ndiool anrl/or collene? Yes r "'o . 

3. T'lhat vas the rxjst sionificant ?.snect thr.t ' tvimef"' von off aI:out your liich 
sdiool and/or collcqe nroqrar)? 




4. Have you consr^erai returning to school? Yes : ^'o: If no, vJw not?_ 



— ^^ — J — 

5. Do you feel t>ip.t a collece c^eqrcio could v^rove your econoi-dc* status' Yes_^; 
No 7 If no, please oxrl^in.- — . 



6. Do you feel tJiat a college cieqree voflri alla-r you an onrxirtunitv to a^^vanoe on 
your job? Yes : 'to . If no, please e>y>laint ^ 



7. If you had the oprortunib; to iroturn to school, in ^Mch area v'oulc^ you stxj^f? 



8. If you were to return to cchcv- ., -.hic>^ one of tlie follaang nrograns ^Kjuld you 

prefer. Plan a involves sturH/inq for a vear and learning a trac''e or skill. — 
If you ched-ed A, in vMcb s]:il2 'rould you he 'interested? 



2 



n« Plan ^ involves r?tucTyina for thme or tovr vears enC eaminc 
a n,^,. or rionree. 

n. other . Tf ^^ou d-^eckp^^ other, ni^a?^ e>T>lain T''-:at Vine* of 
Drocran you "oulr" nrof<?r. ^ 

9. If you 'Mrop:ecl out*' of ^linh school or college, ^-^^^at has ^<^n the main rc^r^son 
that preventec' vou frcn returning'^ 



10 o If finances pose a nrohle*^r ^'ovM you ^^e interesterT jj^ ^ nrocrran t^^t alla^Ts 
you to vjor^r. full tiire or '^art tir.G an^"*. r^till sturV? ^'es ; ^ o . 

11. ^^ould you bf^ interested! in "^^v Classes? vos ; '^Xreninr Classes? Vfes . 

12. T'^ould you l^e interestec^ in a nrooran that m-^mter'' crecHt for the c?x>eriencGS 
tliat you ha^^o ^-^aC that are related to your naior? ^-09 . 

13. -"hich one of the f o]^j0irbTr^ rlans of stuc'v appals to you rosf^ 

J^. Plan ? involves eaiTiinq a (lenree by v^orl'ina in an internship 
vlth a professT.onal in your area until vox- mr^. he feel tinat 
you liav^ rast.ere'-'^ the necessar^^ sl-ills. 

]\ Plan P involvpi^ stufVinq in tbe structure''' classrocfu setting 
onl\''. After corplotinq tt^^^* renuire*''^ coiursos, you receive 
tlio ^?oqree. 

C. Plan C involve.*? a conJ.unation of stuc"*^/ in the cla'ssroan anr' an 
intemshin neriocl ^dtl*> professional c^nr^ after satisfvinq 
the remiirei^'ents in ^';ot)i -'>reas, ^^ou recei^^e tiie denree. 

I). Neither . If vou chedced neitiier, r -escribe briefly the 

Irinrl of proqrar^ ^'hicb voulc*^ interest vou. 

1^. Tvhat xxmLO you consider '^^-^ if'^.nel proqr^p tf-at v^oulr^ ful'f'ill vour nee'ls? 

Please descril'^o briefly: , 
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' ' iii mw ii 



r>7 '. r,'^.f''-T7"'F,*fE 

Katne: _^ _^ 

A;iiress: 



City, Sfcata, G 5iip Code: 



Hcsre TeL^iiCE^ Huri^-; Busiriess Telei^ng r ^tber: 

Date Contactscl: 
Intsrrdo.'e.v's IfefnE-.: 



flds IS — ^ callTOj frcm the •fixi'-^rsifrr l-Jithout 

^^3alls•, I ncti..:sc goip.g tr .-oir/.^. ow: TXic. ^rds, itet at one poir.t v:a bari ^-.-.-".rce-l an 
intei?2St lii Giiro/iiirg in fcic^ GIW.. and X'm calling new to see 1:: yoLi ^xe sf-ili l"''~4^-.-e3te 



'vfould yon LI'.- 2 us to ?.>3"iic;'.vst2 yyy.:r f.tle? 



v>ith D/niel ^Coodfi? 

^ 

Do you ltd Id if .:^.3k ycx: .*,y you did nc>1: follav th:roucpi after flj-ai. :i7ron-..5si-> i aii 
intereott fJust P.>r our ecorxls) 



you atteroirc- another cr £zt> the:cv> c:^,ra>m3trtv7s?.^3 h\ vtau- lifo ncv; -hat 
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APPENDIX III 

Additional SappoA^ve. UaXeAiaZ 
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PAGE 20 BAY STATE BANNER Thursday December 31, 1970 

for young people 



University Witliout Woils to 
begin classes February 1 



Dr. Prentis Moore. Pastor of the 
Eliot Congregational Church of 
Roxbury. announced last week the 
funding of the University Without 
Walls ■ Roxbury, by the Depart- 
Tient of Health, Education and 
Welfare's Office of Education 

An initial grant of $20,000 has 
been received, which will enable 
the University Without Walls ■ 
Roxbury. to begin classes 
February l.with an enrollment of 
seventy-five students. Because of 
the unique nature of this 
University, many students who 
would ordinarily not be able to 
receive higher education will be 
able to enroll. There will be no 
fixed campus or fixed age for the 
students. 

The city,is the classroom and all 
the resources of the city will be 
utilized as educational tools. 
Seven churches m the Roxbury, 
South End communities have 
committed themselves to the use 
of their buildings for class 
sessions which are not held on 
location - such as parks, museums, 
offices, etc. 

A policy of open enrollment has 
been established which allows all 
High School graduates to enroll 
as long as space is available. All 
students m the University Without 
Walls ■ Roxbury. will be enrolled in 
Shaw University of Raleigh. North 
Carolina, and all degrees will be 
granted through Shaw, It is ex- 
pected that each student will, if he 
so desires, be able to spend time 



studying on Shaw's Campus at 
some point ir his time at the 
UWW. 

The concept of the University 
Without Walls was developed in 
conjunction with Jhe Union for 
Experimenting Colleges and 
Universities m Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Dr. Samuel Baskin is 
president of the Union. At the 
present time there are eighteen 
universities taking part in the 
establishment of the University 
Without Walls. While each in- 
stitution will set up Its own 
University Without Walls with 
/arious specialties, all will build 
around the following basic plans. 

Students, faculty and ad- 
ministrators will be included in the 
development of each college's 
program. 

Each college wiii )Her broad 
opportunities for learning, to 
include regular course work, in- 
dependent study, group project 
activities, the use of television, 
tapes, films, libraries and travel in 
this country and abroad. 

Flexible time units will permit 
the student to spend as much 
time as he needs and wants m any 
phase of his program. 

Each college will establish an 
"adjunct faculty" composed of 
government officials, business 
executives, persons from com- 
munity agencies, scientists, ar- 
tists, writers, and others outside 
the academic community who 
enjoy teaching. "Seminars in the 



field" will be held m cooperating 
government agencies, commercial 
establishments, research in- 
stitutes, or museums such as the 
Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington D.C.. these seminars 
will draw on the experience and 
the expertise of the adjunct 
faculty. 

Each student, before applying 
for \ s degree, will be expected tc 
produce a major contribution on 
his field This may be a research 
study, a work of art, a community 
service, a publishable article or 
Dook. or other noteworthy un- 
dertakings. 

The time needed to attain a 
degree may be less than four years 
or more, depending upon the 
background of the student and his 
individual progress. 

Office of Education funding for 
the University Without Walls is 
Jerived from several sources The 
Bureau of Higher Education 
awarded $290,000, the National 
Center for Educational Research 
an I Development $75,000. the 
Bu. eau of Libraries and 
Educational Technology $50,000, 
and the Office of Program Plan- 
ning and Evaluation $25,000 The 
Burea of Higher Education's 
portic • includes av/ards of 
$140.0- . for training institutes 
for hig >r education personnel. 
$75,000 "or special services for 
disadvantaged students, and 
$75,000 for cooperative 
education. 

These funds will enable teams of 
students, faculty members and 
administrators to participate in a 
series of local, regional, and 
national workshops to help each 
college plan and develop its own 
University Without Walls unit. 
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Nejw urban college 
to open here 



Two hundred community 
members will be able to study at 
the Urban College of Roxbury, a 
church-h':. '.ed branch of Shaw 
University. Raleigh. N C 

The school will offer a four to 
five year program in urban studies 
Facultymembefrs will come from 
fhaw and from local colleges and 
universities 

One thousand dollars towards 
the S300.000 program was given 
one New Year's Day by the 
Greater Boston Minister lal 
Alliance 

The fund-qa.henng arm of the 
venture is Interfinth Urb;.ii Financ( 



and Development Corp Federal 
money has been requested, but 
most support will come from 
foundations 

Dr Prent is M Moore, head of 
the Boston steering committee, 
sdid tho original opening date for 
the college was June 1. but that it 
might begin sooner than expected. 
Dr Moore is pastor of the Ehot 
Congiegational Church in Roxbury 

Classes will be held in 
community facilities. mostly 
churches. Dr Moore explained 
There are plans to run the college 
year round and to get jobs foi all 
stuclonis 

Urhnn affairs mclurl.ng c«ty 
government nnd organization, will 
he fcotufc^l in the curriculuni «n 
addition to regular courses 
Admissions policies will l)e 

opon * according to Dr Mooio 

Shaw University has planned 
similai urtJBn colleges in DcMrea 
artd Chicago 



^ fi knocking 
down walls 

By Kenneth G. Geliret 

Boston 

The walls of the American university 
may prove as vulnerable as the walls of 
ancient Jericho. 

The trumpet you hear in the distance is 
the call for a more expansive sense of 
higher education, not confined to the tradi- 
tional academic setting nor restricted to 
the young. 

Actually, fissures have already appeared 
in collegiate walls. More students are now 
privileged to do some of their learning in 
the "real worW outside. Field trips, 
travel, independent study, work- study pro- 
grams, community service— all have made 
breaches in the barrier that divides aca- 
deme from its surrounding community. 

Ultimately the walls may topple com- 
pletely, bringing academic and non- 
academic processes and institutions closr- 
together. Hastening this development ic a 
program just devised by 17 cooperating 
learning centers and supported by the 
United States Office of Education, They 
are calling it the University Without Walls 
(UWW), 

Traditional pattern dropped 

An interested student will enroll in one 
of the participating colleges and universi- 
ties. But his study program will be tailored 
to his individual needs. 

He/she could be a Vietnam veteran, start- 
ing college late; a housewife returning to 
campus to pursue a growing interest in 
child development; an accountant seeking 
a new career in writing; or simply a high- 
school graduate moving directly to college. 

But the student's schedule will not follow 
the traditional pattern. 

For example, the accountant, who has 
sold a few magazine articles, might be as- 
signed an American literature reading list,* 
the writing of a feature story, a field semi- 
nar in ecology, a college-based seminar on 
liberal education, and a half-time intern- 
ship with a book-review publication. 

Government offices, local social agencies, 
commercial firms, research institutes, and 
cultural institutions will cooperate in the 
educational programs offered by the UWW. 
Besides offering their facilities and employ- 
ing some students, these organizations will 
conduct Bf ininurs and contribute exports to 
the "adjunct faculty" of the local partici- 
pating college or university. 

Professionals and other people with spe- 
cialized knowledge in the community also 
O will be included on the instructional staff. 



Untapped resources used 

Students in the program will not be lim- 
ited to the customary four years of study 
but will take more or less time as neces- 
sary to become competent in their fields. 
Each one will be required to complete a 
major project in his chosen field before 
receiving a degree. This could be a re- 
search study, a work of art, a community 
service, or a publishable book. 

**The University Without Walls . . . seeks 
ti build highly individualized and flexible 
Pi'ograms of learning and makes use of new 
and largely untapped resources for teach- 
ing and learning," says Dr. Samuel Baskin, 
architect of the plan and head of the Union 
for Experimenting Colleges and Universi- 
ties. 

"It moves toward a new faith in the stu- 
dent and his capacity for learning on his 
own, while at the same time providing close 
and continuing contact between student and 
teacher," he adds. 

The UWW bears some resemblance to 
Philadelphia's successful Parkway Project 
and other "schools without walls" develop- 
ing at the secondary level in several Ameri- 
can cities. 

The first students will enter pilot projects 
of the UWW in February. But the program 
will get under way in earnest in September, 
when all 17 institutions are expected to en- 
roll 50 to 75 participants each. 

Federal funds invested 

The U.S. Office of Education is backing 
the initial phases of the venture to the extent 
of $415,000 in planning and development 
grants. This is viewed as "seed" money to 
get the program started and attract founda- 
tion funds. The sponsors see the U^^ as 
self-supporting, once it is up and running, 
on the basis of tuition alone. 

In fact, economy of operation is one of the 
^ points on which the UWW will be closely 
watched. Proponents claim it will prove to 
be an answer to burgeoning college costs, 
which have doubled in the past 10 years. 

Is the UWW. indeed "one of the most sig- 
nificant and promising proposals for Ameri- 
can higher education," as one^college presi- 
dent maintains? 

A trial run of the UA^^ might well con- 
tribute something of value. It will be worth 
watching. 



Roxbury college plans 
city as its classroom 



Plans for a n£w college 
in Roxbury that would 
"use the city as a class» 
room" were outlined list 
week by Dr. King Cheek, 
president of Shaw Univer- 
sity in Raleigh, N.C. 

Dr. Check told a meet- 
ing of Roxbury residentj 
in the Eliot Congregation- 
al Church that he had 
been meeting with the 
church's pastor, the Rev. 
Prentis Moore, and other 
members of the commimi- 
ty since last Summer to 
discuss the possibilities of 
a college. 

Shaw, a small liberal 
arts college related to the 
American Baptist Con- 
vention, is attempting to 
create a federation of 
urban colleges, Dr. Cheek 
said. Shaw would help 
with the planning and 
fund raising bu* the col- 
leges would be locally 
controlled, he said. Plans 
are under way for one 
such institution in Detroit. 

Dr. Check said these 
colleges will not be tradi- 
tional institutions but will 
use the resources of the 
city for teaching and will 
hold classes In churches, 
museums, and offices 
rather than on a campus. 

"We decided colleges 
ought to go to where stu- 
dents are," he said. "It is 
not necessary for students 
to go to the prisons we 
call campuses." 

Since there will be no 
campus, the college will 
not require a large 
amount of money to get 
started, Cheek said. He 
estimates that $180,000 
will be needed for the 
first year of planning and 
development. 

No money has been 
raised yet, but Check and 
Moore plan to seek funds 
from busine'^se.s, founda- 



tions and the government. 
Cheek said the Ford Co. 
has contributed $25,000 
toward the Detroit college. 
If funds are raised by 
May, the college could 
open in September, Moore 
said. 

According to Cheek, the 
new college would be a 
four-year, degree-granting 
institution that would 
offer both liberal arts and 
career preparation. 

There would be m 
"modest" tuition and stu- 
dents would work part- 
time in occupations re- 
lated to their career plans. 
Faculty members would 
not necessarily have to 
have academic credentials, 
he said, but would have to 
be competent in the fields 
they teach. Business man- 
a g e m e n t and urban 
science would be the 
major fields at the college, 
he said. 

Morre sa d he has been 
in touch both with offi- 
cials ot the new Model 
Cities college in Roxbury 
and with representatives 
of the state community 
college beard who are 
planning to open a college 
in Roxbury. He said the 
proposed urban college 
would not duplicate either 
of these institutions. 

Moore said the local 
group has filed papers 
asking for a charter from 
the state. The school will 
have to operate the first 
year as an institute, he 
said, and will apply later 
for accreditation as a col- 
lege. 



Roxbury Pastor HeadrTnnovatiye Program 



A $20,000 federal grant will 
launch a new college program 
in Roxbury within six weeks. 

The Office of Education has 
funded an innovative Universi- 
ty Without Walls to operate 
with gremor Boston education- 
al institutions, business and 
cultural organi^^ations in con- 
junction wiih Shaw University 
In Kaleigh, N.C. 

Dr. Prenh'.s Moore, president 
of ihe new Univer«;iiy. and 
pastor of the Eliot Conjircga- 
tion,?! Chun-h in Roxbury, said 
yestorday i,iat the program 
would enroll 75 applicant:, who 
would begin classes on Feb I. 

Tuition will be on a sliding 



scale, according to a student's 
ability to pay and because each 
schedule will be individually 
tailored, many students will be 
able to continue to work full 
or part time. 

A|Tplir;^ntK mur,t be high 
school graduates and generally 
will include those who have 
been, in Moor's words, "locked 
outside of the main currents 
of academic life." 

Though cla.^ises are to benn 
'on Feb. 1, no academic co- 
ordinator has yet been hired. 
John Young, a student at the 
Havard Graduate School of 
Education, disclored that Dr. 
Ewart Guinier, bead of Har- 



vard's Afro-American Center, 
was one of the educators v»-ho 
would cooperate with the Uni- 
versity Without Walls. 

The Roxbury proj^Kt Is 
among 18 similar higher edu- 
cation programs^Jfunded In a 
consortium with headquar(er5i_ 
at Yellow Spi^Jngs, Ohio. 

Seven Roxbury and South 
End churches have volun- 
teered their buildings for use 
by those classes which are 
not held on location, parks, 
museums or offices. 

The University Without 
Walls is the tliird college pro- 
gram developed for the Rox- 
bury-North Dorchester com- 



munity In the pa?t t^o year?. 
Model Cities sponfors classes 
for degree candidates Irving 
in their target area and a 
Roxbury Commui^iiy College 
is scheduled to open at Boston 
Buo.ness School. 
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Church-Housed College 
is Planned for Roxbury 



By CHARLES LERRIGO 

HT Rtllfiin editor 

Th" Greal£r Boston Minis- 
ter's Alliance turned over $1,- 
00075 New Year's Day toward 
a proposed university-without- 
walls in Roxbury. 

The Urban College of Rox- 
bury will be an accredited 
branch of Shaw University 
(Ra»eigh, N.C.) and will offer 
a four-to-five year degree pro- 
gram in urban studies, accord- 
ins to the Rev. Dr. Preiitls M. 



Moore, head of the local steer- 
ing committee. 

Dr. Moore, pastor of Eliot 
Congregational Church in Rox* 
bury, said the $300,000 educa- 
tional effort aims at a 200-stu- 
dent enrollment. Funds for the 
project will come primarily 
from foundations, and the pro- 
posal has also been submitted 
to the federal government, he 
said. 

Originally June 1, 1970, had 
been the target date of the 



vcniure. Dr. Moore continued, 
"but we may Just enroll stu- 
dents now and start classes 
sooner than we had expected." 

CLAIMING THAT the Urban 
College of Roxbury would be 
a "first of its kind," Dr. 
Moore pointed out some of 
the ways it would differ from 
another program backed by li 
area universities. 

He said classes will be held 
in existing facilties— primarily 
churches— with faculty drawn 
from Shaw University and 
Boston area institutions. 

"We hope to secure," he 
continued, "a meaningful job 
for every student with busi- 
nessmen, making our opera- 
tion year-round.*' In addition 
to more standard subjects, the 
Urban College of Roxbury 
will help its students discov- 
er how the city government 
and community organizations 
operate. 

Placing a stress on the mo- 
tivating of students, Dr. Moore 
said the new venture will seek 
to be "open" in setting its 
admission policies. 

SHAW UNIVERSITY has 
planned two similar ventures 
in Detroit and Chicago, he 
added, but Boston will be the 
first to get underway. 

The minister's alliance 
turned over che $1000 to the 
Interfaith Urban Finance and 
Development Corporation (re- 
cipient of the new college's 
funds) during nn Emancipa- 
tion Day Service In All Saints' 
Lutheran Church in Roxbury, 
"the Shrine of the Black 
Christ.** 

Dr. John Blue, vice president 
for development of Shaw Uni- 
versity, told the congregation 
of difficulties minority stu- 
dents have in established and 
predominantly white^ universi- 
ties. 

"Every successful minority 
group in this countr\'," he 
pointed out, "has had Its own 
colleges.'* 

The Rev. William L. Cody, 
president of the alliance, pre- 
sided at the service. The 
money contributed by the 
black churchmen had tradi- 
tionally gone to the United 
Negro C^,iiep*i Pun* 




e news: Prentls Moor© 



by Waiter Haynes 

On February 1, 1971. the 
University Without Waits came to 
Roxbury. It is one of several at- 
tempts by the Union of Ex- 
perimenting Colleges and 
Universities to bring the relevance 
of higher education to those not 
able to continue their schoohrtg. 

University Without Walls, 
located in the Elliot 
Congregational Church, 56 Dale 
street, is headed by Dr. Prentis 
Moore, who presently serves as 
the university's president. He 
views the university as an ap- 
proach to some of the problems 
education has had in the past. 

"Our concept is spreading to the 
high schools and the college and 
university campuses," Dr. Moore 
said. "Most of the students are 
lost in the milieu of traditional 
education. By having the 
university right here in the 
community the students are able 
to see and be with people who are 
a part of what has been the 
academic community." 

"Theyhavec chance towalkand 
talk with these people. 

"Our concept is spreading to the 
high schools and the college and 
university campuses," Dr. Moore 
said. "Most of the students are 
lost in the milieu of traditional 
education. By having the 
university right here in the 
community the students are able 
to see and be with people who are 
a part of what has been the 
academic community. They have a 
chance to walk and talk with these 
people. 

"The present enrollment is 
approximately 100 students. We 
started out with 67 students in 
February," Dr. Moore said. "We 



lost 20 per cent of those because 
they couldn't keep up with their 
individual assignments." 

"We don't however fail anyone 
here," Moore asserted. "We try to 
let the student move at his own 
pace with the studies built around 
the students." 

The students range from 17 to 
64 years of age. They are students 
who have dropped out of college 
or people who have not gone to 
college, but essentially they are 
interested in the pursuit of higher 
education which, for a myriad of 
reasons, had previously eluded 
their grasp. 

"We have a curriculum here 
that tries to touch upon the basics 
- mathematics, English, and 
history," Dr. Moore commented. 
"We also have courses that deal 
with urban studies, and a course 
dealing with the economy of the 
ghetto. 

"Since this is a flexible in- 
stitution we try to accept ex- 
periences by the students who 
come to us as being part of their 
educational process. 
. "For instance, there was a lady 
who had worked in the library for 
20years. Well, it was obvious to us 
that she had acquired some type 
of educational knowledge and 
experience while working, so we 
counted it as credit toward her 
degree." 

The University Without .Walls is 
an extension of Shaw University in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

The university is funded by the 
federal government and the Ford 
Foundation. It is hoped that the 
school's system of deferred 
payments will allow the money 



received from former students to 
help pay for new students who 
have financial difficulties. "We 
think this will establish a self- 
sustaining policy which will take 
care c our operational costs." Dr. 
Moofe said. 

"Right now we are in the 
process of teaching our teachers 
and evaluating the progress of our 
students here through the 
counselors we have assigned to 
them. This, of course, enables us to 
plan and revise the curriculum we 
need for the semester. 
Even though we now offer 22 
courses here, we have a waiting 
list of over 70 qualified teachers 
wiio have applied for positions at 
our school. Our present staff of 40 
come from all over the Boston 
area. Most of them are already 
affiliated with established in- 
stitutions. Dr. Moore added. 
He teaches a course himself in 
philosophy. 

"I have been teaching for a 
number of years, but there is a 
different approach involved here. 
We try to break down the barriers 
that have developed from the 
traditional educational structure 
so that these people can establish 
a sense of belonging." 

The university uses six area 
churches for its campus. '*We 
eventually hope to spread into the 
suburbs," Moore commented. 

In a time when the educational 
institutions have been under 
constant demand to make 
themselves, relevant, the 
University Without Walls is trying 
to create an example of the new 
approach in education - building 
the schools around the people. 
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"New, iheth^jusi Vfhkh part of the foWdffifartMr 
currkuhm needs to b» mom niMititf" 



<erry from NEA 

Complaints of **irrel6vanr art heard at ntzxtj 
every level of education these days. Last week 
the way was cleared for an experiment called 
University Without Walls» which will offer more 
flexible conditions for learning. Dr« Samuel Baskin, 
the diiving force behind the program, called it ''an 
effort to develop sew models and new forms for 
American higher education.'' 



Universities: 

What 
Tearing 
Down the 
'Walls' 
Can Do 

To many college students who 
war.t to be learners and doers 
at the same time, much within 
the present structure of higher 
education is "irrelevant." They 
consider classroom and course 
credits as roadblocks to ad- 
vanced learning. 

With this kind of student in 
mind, the United States Office 
of Education last week cleared 
the way for a major experiment 
that will offer a new educa- 
tional concept. The program, un- 
derwritten with a planning grant 
of $415,000. is to be known as 
University Without Walls. Addi- 
tional foundation support is ex- 
pected early next year. 

Under the program, 17 estab- 
lished colleges and universities 
across the country will allow a 
limited number of students — 
ranging in age from 16 to 60— 
to work toward their degrees 
without any of the fixed re- 
quirements on any one campus. 

Typical Pattern 

Typically, such a student may 
take some of his £cademic work 
as a regular resident on the 
campus at which he is enrolled; 
switch virtually at will to one 
or more of the other cooperating 
institutions; serve a supcr\'iscd 
internship in a school, ho.spi- 
ttl. museum, business firm or 
other place of work and .serv- 
ice; complete part of his re- 
quirements in the Peace Corps or 
with the city planning deparl- 
ment here or abroad; advance 
his knowledge by way of inde- 
pendent study or through 
courses taken via televi.sion or 
tape. 

A few students will he cn. 
rolled in thft program next Feb- 
ntary, but fun-.<>calr operations 



Here are some typ\c3] 
students Who, in the view of the 
planners, might take advantage 
of the options: 

•A 35-year-old housewife, in- 
terested in elementary educa- 
tion, might serve as a recrea- 
tional therapy aide at a chil- 
dren's hospital and as a teacher's 
aide m a nursery school, while 
tfiking evening courses in psy- 
chology and the sociology of 
diildhood. 

•An army veteran, without 
previous college experience, but 
interested in psychology, mij^lii 
spend his first year or two in a 
seminar on learning skills, some 
regular courses in p.sychology 
and computer use, a televised 
course in bejjinning Spanish and 



Without Walls is an effort to de- 
velop new models and new 
forms for American higher ed- 
ucation/' Dr. Badkin said last 
week. 

There are strong elements of 
what used to be known as Pro- 
gressive Education — John Dew- 
ey's "learning by doing" — in the 
experiment, but without any 
downgrading of intellectual 
scholarship. There is also an im- 
plication of strong professional- 
ism, particularly ift the require- 
ment that, to be eligible for a 
degree, each student must pro- 
duce a contribution iA his field 
— a research study, a work of 
art, an idendfiable community 
.service, a publishabU article or 
book or some other ^ork. 



that an infusion of older urn] 
more career- experienced stu 
dents would help redvicc pcei 
pressures and immature al- 
titudes among the younger stu- 
dents. These experts point lo 
the maturing influence e.xericd 
on the campuses by the posi- 
World War 11 veterans. 

(3) The resistance by tradition- 
al academic departments to an\ 
major changes in established 
patterns makes it necessary foi 
reform movements to strike out 
independently, creating entirclv 
new models rather than mereK 
tampering with the existin*: 
ones. 

(4) The advent of a leclmology 
that promises — through tele- 
vision, cascttes. computers. et<. 
— to extend the options for i:> 
dependent study maki»s the pre^ 
ent time conducive to such 
partures. Thus, the fact ihm t'.' 
New York State Education Com 
mission er, Ewald B. Nyquist. ha-- 
already pledged his support to 
the expansion of "external de- 
gree*' programs (allowing stu- 
dents to take tests to demon- 
strate proficiency without the 
traditional college attendance or 
course credits) indicates that tiic 
old restrictions are becoming 
more flexible. 

(5) Everywhere — from Yale 
to the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education — the old as- 
sumption that four years of class- 
room attendance, to follow im- 
mediately after high school. j> 
the be.st road to a bachelor's rie- 
gree is being questioned. TJ ' 
University Without V/alls v,-,; 
make its judgment b^jsed ou iU' 
student's background and hi . in 
dividual progress, not on y-.f . 
in attendance or chronolo^n ;»! 
age. 

Risks Involved 

These departures are not v. ith 
out risk. Unless students c:in 
demonstrate commitment, ma- 
turity and independence, the. 
could easily slide into dilletani 
ism. .'>tudents without a sense of 
intellectual integrity might bt- 
come so impressed wnh 
the practical that they v^ouW. 
downgrade scholarj;hip and 
theory. This could create an .inti- 
intellectual outlook. 

There must be careful «^elr*< . 
tion and even more careful ^ai) 
ervision. The freewhc<'l.*ng 
proach. which is m<M'(.)hiv nr.i- 
il' mandmp of th^ f ' » • 
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Roxbury Branch 
Of Shaw to Open 
In September 

The University Without 
Walls of Roxbury. an exten- 
sion of Shaw University, is 
now accepting apphcations for 
the September Semester. A 
variety of study opportunities 
will be offered and in addition 
to class work, independent and 
directed study opportunities 
are available. 

Enrollment is open to both 
high school graduates and non- 
high school graduates. A flex- 
ible time schedule can be ar- 
ranged so that students can 
study on a full-time or part- 
time basis. 

For further information, call 
445-5221. 
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-Fordl^ colleges may teg- 
m jou earn' loamg 




ERIC 



By Eric Wentworth 
Tho Wuslunglon Post 

NEW YORK —The Ford 
Foundation is cxj)oclcd to 
decide in the next few 
weeks wlielljer to help 
];iunch the fi:;.t real test of 
a controversi.'d ''pay as you 
.earn" pUm for financing 
higher education. 

* The proposed experiment 
would involve the Founda- 
tion itself, several colleges 
and universities, and thou- 
sands of students. If the 
plan shows promise, it 
could lead to a major new 
program of Federal aid. 

DOUBLE UENEFIT , 

The "pay as you earn" 
approach — P'ord calls it 
"PAYE^' — offers students 
a different way to foot 
their bills for tuition and 
other .soaring costs. At the 
same tiiiio, it provides pri- 
vate in^^^ultions, in partic- 
ular, with another menr»'? 
to. combat deficits. 

<'PAYK," basically a .stu- 
dent ].)an .scheme, diffcr.s 
fiom pre.seiit pro/^raiDs in 
Keverai way.s: 

— The .student boirows 
to 311 eet educational ex- 
penses, then repays the 
loan in variable install- 
ments based on a fixed 
percentage of hi.s annual 
Income — whether lar^e or 
small. Under conventional 
])rograins, the student pays 
off his debt in regul;ir in- 
• «la]!nieiils based on the 
principal plus inteie.st and 
unrelaUd to how much hu 
is earning. 

—Tho "J>AYF;'bonower 
J continues hi.s repayments 



Under one approach, the 
colleges and universit* 3 
themselves would borrt y 
capital for the .student 
loans fiom banU.T or olher 
f i u a n c i n i Ik)us('.^. Ford 
would join liu? academic 
i n s ( i t ; > t i 0 n s in g u a r a n I ees 
to the corporate lendcis 
against ri.sks of lo.ss. Ford 
and the institutions would 
also provide for the bank to. 
regain Us capital after sev- 
eral years by agreeing to 
take over the loan unless 
the Federal government 
were able to do so by then. 

ALTERNATIVE 

An alternative calls for a 
group of schools to foim a 
joint private finance com- 
pany, which would then 
borrow student loan funds 
from commercial sources. 
In this case Ford could join 
thorc schools with endow- 
ment capital in buying 
.shares in the company ~ 
the shareholders would 
then bear the loss risks. 
AnotluT possibility would 
be .sellin/i shares ia the 
company If) studenls. 

I^aunching a "PAYK/* 
])l.in entail.': difficult fore- 
casts of student borrowers' 
combmed future income in 
order to set the percentage 
rate for repayments. 

Tlie rale, sr suggest, 
could vary wilU the likely 
earning power of particu- 
lar groups of .students. For 
o >: a ni p 1 e, medical and 
gr;idi..ilu business students 
en*''i ing relatively lucra- 
tive fields could be as- 
.signed a lower percent ai;e, 
.since their incomes would 
likelv ho hloUc^p . . , , 



10,000 dollars. If his in- 
come later ro.se to 20,000 
dollars, he would pay V60 
dollars. 

INCOME POTENTJAL 

*'i'AYK" borrowers with 
large future incomes even- 
tually would pay back 
more than their share, in 
effect subsidizing those 
with low earnings wiio 
would pay less. To keep re- 
payment rates as low as 
po.ssible and still assure the 
program's .solvency, it is 
thus important that stu- 
dents with above-average 
income prospects join in 
borrowing. 

One way to encourage 
potentially we.ilthy indivi- 
duals to borrow would be 
to let them "buy out" of 
their obligation at some 
later point. Another would 
be a.ssuiance of "automatic 
exit" once their repay- 
ments totaled, say, twice 
the amount borrowed plus 
interest. 

A college or universily 
could also, of course, 
broaden sludcnt participa- 
tion ))y sliarply ijun'eafin/; 
its tuition. Another (pies- 
tion being explored is 
whether repayments under 
"PAYK" could gain favor- 
able tax treatment. 

Planners are also looking 
at ways to cope with 
women students who bor- 
low, then marry and be- 
come non-earning house- 
wives. One answer would 
b(; to ap))ly the wife's re- 
jiayment rate to family in- 
come up to a specified 
limit. 



JEUHOT,D ZACHARIAS 
, . . plan .scuttled 



and universities to raise 
tuition and other charges to 
levels closer to actual costs. 

PLAN'S CRITICS 

However, the .so-called 
"Zacharias Plan'* ran inlo 
criticism, espeeiaily froi a 
state-supported campuses. 

Clitics argued that, poh- 
tically, a nun'(» toward fi- 
nancing I'.igher education 
tinoiijih increased tuition 
w'Milil le>.*:t'n ]ji'<);.pcrts f(»r 
other f(ulei'al aid and could 
]ri\(\ to reduced stute a))- 
piopriations. 

They added that public 
treasuries should subsidize 
colleges and universities, 
since higher education 
benefits .society at large as 
well as tho.se being edu- 
cated. 

Ford Foundation policy- 
niakei s ai e awaro tliat 
.such attacK.s helped scuttla 
the Zacharias Plan*3 
chances for adoption Ihico 
years ago. Today, however^ 
the situation appeai-i to 
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Study urges college reforins 



By NinJi McCum 
Globe Slaff 

lliubf'i' r(lu(;iti(;n .slioukl 
be an ".lehvity . . . under- 
taken voluntarily by jncn 
aiici wornen of a^''^" 
iiilticr 111. in an ''unavoid- 
al)lo prc.sc-nplion" lor 
young pf'opic oi' a jvi.ind.'i- 
tory requirement foi' cer- 
tain kinds of jobs, ac- 
cording to a report released 
Friday by tbe American 
Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 

The report, the pioduct 
of more tlian a year's de- 
liberations by family, stu- 
dents, adinimstratorr, and 
public officiahs, is a kind of 
gvuh - bag of educalion;il 
reform propobals. It con- 
tains 85 ^'tbese.s** touching 
almost every area of aca- 
demic life — curriculum, 
government, fmancmg and 
admissions — amor>g otli- 
ers. 

One of the main themes 
of the report js a pica for 
mote flexibility in who 
goes to college, at what 
ages and how long they 
stay. 

**Somf> young persons 
should be encouraged to 
defer Inghei ediicnl.'on/* 
the lepojt .said "Some 
may prefer lo ;iv(/k1 \\ alto- 
gether.'* 

*'If Ticeess lo employ- 
ment oppfMtunity was 
less exclusively through 
college or university edu- 
cation, the pres:,ui(: lo so- 
curo admishjon to such m- 
stilution?? would diminish," 
the report continued. 

Anjong the other major 
points made by iho report: 

I.earnmg is the central 
nii.ssion of univ(»rsilies and 
neither research iu)r public 
M-rvice .^hou'd be allowed 
to detract from th;il pur- 
pose. 



Colleges need a strong 
executive aulhonly, cspe- 
ei.dly a strong picsideni, 
bid he shovUd lie hmitcd to 
;< 12-\cai term .md be ir- 
M(*\vcd ;U ic.isl oM(C hy 
f.icuUy :ind .^lurh«nt's 

'rh(' I cpoi I \v:is not cn- 
lhMSl:l^ll^• , shout dmiands 
for nu ) e.r td .Mudcnt pai - 
licipalKm in deci.sion mak- 
ing. A university, it said, 
"js not a parliamenlary 
body and even less a place 



where toliii paiticinalion is 
possible . . ." 

FnK\nc)alI\ hai d-})i id 
('(>Ilegcs m\ist "be pK p.iu d 
fo:' tiic possibility th.il liu- 
l''cdcial pujvo V. It! hr 
;.l<»\v to open" and ^hf>uhl 
"le.M J) to iiu*>h:in(! Ihf i e - 
sources IIk'V ;dM*;ul\ Im\»'" 
and ".thaie logelln i uh.il 
Ihcy . Tve " 

The repoil wa.^ wiittcn 
largely by Martin Me>oj ' 



son. preside r.l of 
verMty of Pom 
and Vi of. S''^'")::e:'. 
h.u'd of H' ov. a r 
It . pm p()^c « 

hn'. t<»,' til';'"' t'.e .»'ui 
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After more (han ;i >r.'jr\ rcM^n/r*)!. an iiirtiai 
sUidv on. '*l\arial and ['.{\mn I'.ias uj 'i<st 
Consiruclion/' has Ix^i^n compIcMcd l)\ i)r 
Donald Ivoss (-reen for ihc I .S Dcparl- 
niont of lioaltli. Kducalion, and WoKare' 
Office of Kdur alion. 

Dr. Green, who serves as l\w Dinutor of 
Hesearch for CT\] McCirau fhll. rh^Oned 
(he hias problem l)\ sa\ni<». " Thr* standard- 
ized achit'vcnu'nt (cnIs nscd in scliorjls arc 
ofifMi said (o \H* l)KJMMi a;|ains|. and thus 
inappropri.jd' for. clnhlM'n Ixlonj^jn^ in 
<lisadv.nit:(;V'd Mri;i) and (W.int \u\i\ui 

ro'«si!)|c ?,f)iii( cs (ft Ihr. i)ia'. \i\t hid" pic f c>it 
<'<*pti(>ns and th(»i^ii( p.iHiin . ot \\ J iic in 
writers and the il(«tn :,rl<<ii(ni pHMcrinn s 
nw'd in test (■onslrn(lio!> lie noleff, " Tiie 
possibditN exist*; thai the itents '.ele/ led are 
biased and discnniinal^* aii-imsl ups nn- 
liKe ttie inod.d I'ronp n) the lr\(tnl 
sample " The stiuh, addresse:. lisi-lf to Sins 
probieiti and asl^s ihr (|(ieshon. *'!)(> tin- 
trvout. sainphvi nsed for item M'hM lion e^n- 
trihnle to lest bias against innn)rity 
groups'.**' 

'I*he report traces [)revion'. r(>searel) done in 
this area, deline. the* melluxls einjiloyed,^ 
(h<> limitations. aiMl tiie le.ntt.s ol the 
studVv and lar.es (|iiesti(jii, riiid propoMs 
recoinmendati<nis foi se)Uj;i)i l!ie (>rf>bleni. 

The study used seven snl)^(roup^ Irom the 
stjindardi/atmn sample of ihe (alifomm 
Achivvvnictil 7'r's/\ //^7o Edtinm- 
northern while suburban, noithein black 
urban, southern white snbinbaii. soullnrn 
bla<-K ruial. soiilluin white niral. 'outh- 
weslern Mesic.m nib.in. and soiiHjv;evlern 
Anj^lo- American suburban 

It al(<'mpted to dcterminr if the use of 
thc:>e <lilleient {'.roups woind ii.id to the 
seh'ction of different tesi items liom llie 
item pool, and if so. would tin item:. 
M»leeled meaMin- differeni Ihinj's The 
sttidy also invest i;jalcd wlielher h'suH- 
in;* item setsM»lecled wen* "hcMc)' t(»r the 
mmorily j^ioups m the sciim- iImI ihc\ aie 
more reliable and function be(i«r (hijdier 
point biM'rtal eorielations) i inaliv the 
report nivesti;'aled li the i( i,\tr.i dt^( u*p- 
ancy in scores lavorin;' maioriU ;;i<>ups 
would b(' rediM'ed by xvauw the items 
^ "hosen for the ininorit\ lr\onl i:r<»iip 
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Action in Nation's Capita! City 



Durir.^ the jjsl liiree \eais. the Waslim^- 
t*)n, D.C. public scliools have been 
enchs'ivorinji t»» raise the readin<^ and matlu*- 
in.itK s .!( hit^veinent h-veis ot tiieir siodriits 
in elemr>nb)r\ and jiimor ]n;>h schools. 
Tbev have b«M'ii iisinj; the lesulls Irom 
sLindardi/ed tests (the (Unnpuhrttsirr 
I c ./s 0/ lUfsn Sf.'ilts Mu\ the ( ahltntiia 
Arhu'DCinrfil V'e.sAs. ID'f'if hjlilnni) to eleter- 
mine tln-ir projjrcss. 

II\ijdi J, Scoli. Snpenniemlent of the 
Public .SelH)o|s lor the Dislnet of ( ohim- 
bia. Ksued .} prisitton p.ipei on a<hninist>.'i> 
live policies (or ihe .land«ndi/ed test 
pro!^iain u Inch includes tiie toiiowin|( 
statement.';' 

'*The ijrealesl misnse ol sl.iiidardi/ed leJs 
IS m their interpiel. (lion '\\n f.iiluie to use 
lest i(»sulls IS al .0 a rnsuse. It is Ihe 
responsibility of the s( h xd s\steni to 
li.iiniii}; and {'.uidame to le.n heis m lite nsi; 
of lest iesi:Ms. Test lesults are not tlie 
answers to problems. Misinlerprctaf ions 
ahoiii li'rn)inolo;',\ m,i\ lead to l.iix'hnif of 
clnldien, (\}»,., by ;iia(h' <'qui\atent.s I'.mpiia- 
se» {(uen |o seoie repoilu»|t It'inls to neglect 
loc.ihnj* ar(sis ol slnMi};th and ueal.ness for 
sludeni instruction 

"Th(M'(» is a danger llial test lesulls mi|jht 
be nsed r»iT()neousl\ to (».|,d)li*;li j;oals «unl 
i;b|ee|ives; Iheii joie H y. rh'jnU indicated 
to all school prv.oniul (h.»l jjoals and 



obu'<lues sliuuhl luHcr be detcrnnned b\ 
te sts (lo.ds and obleclives are determined 
first, then tests ,ar(» selected and used as one 
fact 01 m the evaluation ot progress t<»w«irds 
!I*)als ami (>h|e< 1 \\v^, 

"Recausc icsi i(»sul(s c.niMOt define the 
whole child, all l,icfois relaiiUii to a iliild s 
behavior must be ( <)nsider<'d m in.ikiiie, am 
judgments about him. ... 

"The imph'mentation of a compre!i(»nsl\e 
and relevant testing prnjiram is an intej|r.ii 
i)art of <li(» terichm;; learning prrv'ess How- 
ever, adiievemenl test results have appli- 
cabilitN to llie instrm tioiu'd })ro};»*«mT only 
nisofai as Ihr lest lias a relalionslnp to Mie 
ciirricnhim m the s( hoots it is important. 
Iheieloir. tli.ti .m m depth .-..idv on (estni!^ 
be mideitaken to «areliill\ e\annne lestmn 
iiistiiimenis jiid then mdividti.il te^t liemv 
for then teh \am-<- not onU to the school 
(urrMiihiin ini; al.41 to iiroan sthocd pofiir- 
latioii 

It was this philosopliN that ledtheDishni 
of ('olnmbia public ^cllo(1ls and 
('THMcdijKv liill to embark upon a 
minpK* asses' meiU project Ihe develo[) 
meiil (»f ci il4Mioii'relt'u»ncc(l, pres(npi,\e 
t(\;ts cusionu'cd to Ua^hin^tJU',. i) \ , 
ob|e<ii\es III ie.idm;[ and malhem,i(i« 10; 
(Iiades I through 
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itOMton 

fr VO( ANSWKKIH) -Vi:S'» TO ALL OK TIIK 
above (j»i<'sti(jfi.s. you are n;;ht. TliaVs t!ui way 
lii/;hor ^duradoii has ho«»n tr.irlidonally vi<»wo(l. 
Ii'you aiibw^Tcd • to any or all of (hurn. you aron'l 
wron;; You n- t^iutph- Mm nd of Uic crowd, av/aVc of fast- 
movlrij; (irvpiojrPi; :.to lhat may proi^.i^i- tlu* future. 

For the colirj'r i»^ff)rrn.s doinaiulod and ofton achieved 
Jifew yoars 'df\i, siud-nts on faculty ooinmilti'cs. black- 
studies pro;:rani«. fcwor ^^aduatc assistant.*? teaching 
under/^racluatcs etc. Iiavo .born ovortakwi hy new 
concepts of what a roUo;r(, oducaiion should h(». 

Who (iocs llir tcacni:!/: IS no lon/icr tho hasrc quo si Ion. 
Rather conunr t'' for<» is Uio i.s.suo of sliK'ont.s* self- 
directiMl h»annn;i nncicr faculty ^(ijidancc. 

The focus is .'hiftin^ from the content of th(» unuTrsily- 
dovised proyrum to thr .student's individually tailored 
■ pro/,Ta:n. based on his* inlt•re^ts and /,'oaj.; 

Govornanro is now less ot an i?:r,ue since tlio student 
often lives o^t eaj.ip;:s. and the trend is strongly toward 
studying there, too. 

And the time element is under challenge as well. 
What's magic about four (or six or eight) con.secutive 
years? many stucirnts and educators are asking. The 
concept of broakin:^ up years of study with pciriods of 
work or travo! is errierguig. In fact, one of the most 
persistent idras of !h*' j)a.sl yc^ar or two is that of 
contfnuni/:cdti( :iii(,n a lift-time of off and-im learning. 

SofjH' earupiisc s vliiiw^o slowly 

Traditional-style educaiion has not come to the end of 
Its road; many .students will continue to live on campuses 
and earn a dogbee Inrgeiy by the book-and-lecture route. 
This approach ; uits .some students personally, and Is well 
adapted to certain fields* of study. And, ofcour.se. change 
comes slowly to iho larger and more conservative 
canjpuses, in any case* 

But a ground sv/cll of interest In wholly new modes of 
learning is apparent. College is no longer restricted to a 
place: it's an activity. It need not be full time, nor In 
consecutive year.s. And it can go on virtually anywhere, 
Including in one's own home. 

Thir, is what people across the United States are 
discovering, ft'.s r.nv more popular (and easier) than 
ever to get a degr wilhout .spending full time on 
campus. 

There are a numoor of differing approaches to this 
kind of education: 

• Policeman .Jack Ditch takes courses In psychology 
and sociology while still patrolling the streets of 
Saratoga Spnng? . N.V. 

• StudenI ('h.-.n^s Fvinney nf Now Britain, Conn., !s 
preparing ni Kiori.;-i, for a six-.seek stint on demographic 
studies In Ireland a:..i Ghana. 

• Mrs Marg.ircl 
recently cornpl.'i*'.: 
certlfleatior v hll* 
and 1 ] ehildi'f'n. 

How Is it done*' 
varying lonri acn; 



^"hM'kiri of 
* \:nrU for a 
o...i,ji.iinin/: ;i 



Sandy Creek, N.Y., 
fi»V5reee and teacher 
home for her hu.sl»and 



ti. 



Syracuse L'ni'ver.Mt* 



<• l.s no one way; program:: lake 
; foU'itry. 

J'W'ed things rolling five years 



' di.« p 



' h .e 



ago witii it.s baclielor-oegree program in liberal studies. 



This year 115 persons are enrolled, hvin/: .is (ar iyf » 
Florida and Callfor nla. 

rrogres.siiig at their own p.uc. {he.>.- ^iu«)r;. . ^ 
whatever age eouiplete work L-y e(»n t^.spondriK'e \"'u 
are required, however, to travel to (.'m* u:i /er-^'x- .s \r 
York Stale eanipu.^ tor tu<, uei'!»« ui i\«.i»:oii.i 
year and to remain tiit-re for iUi ee n cei;< i i. 

Ooddard College in Verinoni .1'.-: iApti.r... 
with this typ(> of plan, 
(joddard is activr, too, ii\ ;m:rllvT 

holds great ap)ieal lor yout.'i olf-canr- ^ ^ 

for ref^darly ennjlleo j:tu(t"hls \\ n. k;;:/. im . nlc •.. 
different kinds of in.stdutioM.. toi soi-i.,! i •) • • 

appr»nulceshij)s.hringsCodd:irdsiuo-nl^ to jc»i u-^ 
the *'reahtie.s" that they e.u.noi m i i - .< and '^la* *• 
an impact no absti.-irtion eoiiiJ 'i he.sr ui-wviUi-^ Kx-^i 
If) week.s at a .stretch and in.n W .( i.e^lu.. u -n .iIutp u ' 
(trimester) ])erKMis. •j'ho\ o:irn st;i(!^n... Mil v-. » 
credit. ' • . ^. 

This .sort of eoinmunitv Involvmien: > r..nji,! op ni' 
college campuses anil, on ilie l.,rrer ^,.,1100 .* .s 'j/ 
through the Univer.sity Yrar U • A< (ion UJ'*/ > On- o* 
(he participants In this new U iiriM.s iuiuwn uio^ n-' »»' 
Fermin (Jarcia, a li-l-year-old sooiMo.o- • i\{ ^Ca.^ul/M 
Washington State College in SpokanV 

I)i.«^a(ivnnta^(>(l yoiith.s lUiln] 

Mr. Garcia, majoring in .social v.ork wrii v;ew to a 
career in juvenile parole, i .-.^vivh;::: [bo w.u as a 
parolee advocato in the SpoKano r.irote n:fi,v. lir is hi 
rhargi* of tl.r Neighborlnuj.j \ o\i;U Von^>. :i ie(*-rn 
pio/;ram of jolv. eiv.dfd fot <h':!i;.,Hi!e.,;.MJ ynuth^ vviu>. 
In this case, are al.s(»on paroh-. 

In addition tn running this p.-ogram. th»' Kaslcrn 
Washln^Vton sophomore wtirUs mt^ s nUJalrv witli voun." 
people in trouljle, ooun.sels rolcMM-d p.^rol* 'ind'lu'hw 
them find training or jobs, and recniits comrmniay 
volunteers to help parolee.s reesJabii.sh t^1ombelve.^ 

In advancing his career m triis way, Mr. Garcia 
receives normal credits toward grnduaiion. He 1. jus, 
one of more than 1,000 .students from 30 colleges and 
universities across this nation taKiug part in l^YA's 
attack on poverty in urban and niral areas and on li^chan 
reservations. 

Anothei* program begun last year and op-eraling. in 
part, on government money is limver.sitv Wilhonl Walls 
(UWW). Independently organized and dnecled, UWW 
grew out of the desire of a number of colleges and 
universities to experiment with alternator approac'-L,^ 
to higher education. Twenty of these i: sli'!ii!ion<^ of 
dlver.se background (public and private, parochial and 
nondenominational, tv/o year and four-year) arc ex- 
ploring new ways to learn. 

One UWW member is the University of Minnci^ota Its 
emphasir. ir? on reaching out to v/ouid-bc. studr'nt;; of 
whatever ago who are noi likely to conti:i;yj their 
education in any other way liecau.sA of ren.r.;^ lo^•alion, 
physical liandlcip, or pecial .sttidy inJcresl... 

Stiulu s spn ad hr\f>tul .sfal<' s 

TliusUorlerlck Hrl.xhe.of I.aMnj:\ Minn., is uvji ldn/ In 
elementary educniion. with cinpf;. * i«; rn r \.,] .-f. |» ,vir., 
particular problem/;; MaJ.«l ( )rhrr; of Win;- M -.j; L..;: ' 
I.s .studying group dvn.imlri;: and honahf M( i:ri<h» of 
Koo.sevelt Is takinga j)relaw eomre 

Tlie Minnesota UWW prognam, operaling uu&^r the 
university's General lOxtension Divisior*. .spreads h'-yond 
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^slion value of ETS 



3y n.ilpl) Nyclt'' 

WASHINGTON ^ For tl^e past ficncinhon. million. 
Of InS school and < ollc.c students have Ukcn ro 1^^^^^^ o 
vumCav school ;.dnii..UMKs ic.ts p.cpmcd ..nd - f>'^^JJ>^ 

n?bV nd :unc ihcy pasMVCly acvcptcd the .csulls 
ru n to the point, parents ha^ c nolod, of v)cwin, then 
K'oics as a mojjsinc of thru .sclf-woith. 

other lest produdc.s felt cour.i'.cons .lUst to nn:tat<: I As 
o ETS offu.al ioUed: "(KTS has) tests or everytn 
except adn.LsMon to Heaven." The schools h;wc ho h ie- 
fleeted and rcinio.eed the l.nd of subjeel n.n er tested. 

f en a elesed lo<.p dev.loperi ^Mlh the teMs .k pn.^ •> 
,h,pe the ruuKulun. and ihe enrrKuhnn hHp.nr. h' 
^h.lp^ .»nd \>x^ p-'-^' tlict»-,i- 

r,X |;.M the bloom ^ ^'^M ''fl 'J'*" '\ 

„,,unlMij^ student .oid f.^-ohy eutieisni MMehnri be>on( 
the.tc^ts thenneives to the ve. y .iMU tUM of this ftiant 
dchnej of hunwn, inlelhf^enve and delenuiner (;f >o ni.no 
e.iieer^ 

The erilieiMH be-an with li.sertioi^: u\ a c^ultur.d t,ia:; 
nK.^nist wonuMi, bl..ei.-:. ehiennor. ..nd native An.encans 
llua perNades the question^ on the tests. Cloi;e Mn.d>:..s 
nho shov.-ed how imatrinatiVf: or e.eative student re- 
sponses eould be tripped up by quest ;ons whose ;.n..weis 
were based on :nid)i;5U(His -issumptions. 

Now nxAMn- tow;.id eenle. stMjje is llie vei v ^^-.ue (^f 
KTS ;u'enMnl;ilnlilv a :..i)idiv evp.nuhoK pnv: t(. un- 
regulated edijrMi<,n.il eoipoi;in(oi ..dK.onsK pnj^ .. ini}- 
hpjj te-ts ,> veai. Such r.dehiepei uni beeonjc a iyi.nii 
even with the b''4 of intiniKur. hv vntue (;f tls nion^p- 

oli.stie position. . , , , 

GOWnv undoiwnv jn \Viisinn;^1on jf a siudent-sup- 
norted Trojeet on Kdo(ationrd Tesluiu. With only .« nien- 
jicr budjiet. the Pro.ieefs dneru.r. .bimes Ghee, and . 
<ma;i staff uojkn'.K out of an old j^rav buikhn;: m> W.'sh- 
ington, D.C. has pr(^dueed a ( oneise 2r>-pa-e descnpl.tMi 

of Its lescaieh , ■ 

-Hjghlv re-aided educators and psyehonjetru lans 
have questioned the utJlity of standajdi/ed ohjeet.« hsts 
from then- mception/' iho statement rend--, but "crtlies 
have had n(»t,ee.a)ly htlle impad on the piaMiee.s tviliim 
the fielfi." I)e'enbm2 ibvb a:, a "K-eaieh. /fhieatMinal 
and advoeae/ (^loun.*' ti.- Piojeri -anls to e,.lal,h:.h a 
elea!ln!'hou^e and :frvc a:, an advoeaie fo: . on anner 



(the .students) of .standnuh/ed tests u'-.i :l:e uscjs of test 

results. , 
Crities of these te.sts a.sseit that they do not rcvral 
the ercativily and in^ar.m.dion of tlie ^tudeilt and cannot 
measure the jnipoitant fartois ol detei nunatum and ded- 
ication. They mamtam tiiai tliere i.s a ^ro.s.^ over-rch.r.u e 
on the.se tests by eolle;;e.s. law .-ehouls, and profe.s.-jvMial 
heensm^ bo.nd.s 

As the Trojcet notes: "Most adn\issions and place- 
ment officers have used .standaidi.'cd tests a.s infallible 
predictive measuie.s of ai^ademic eonipctcnce. The rc^ull 
IS that .standardized tests emei^x ;is the sole 'objective' 
measurement in admissions and advancemont pioce- 
dures.'' 

What is v.orse is how the admin;sti ati\ e apprintiis 
of the .schools l.da-s the.se test sceies .jnd ' rub.^ th.cn m" 
Students cnteim?^ colle;:e have been eoun:eUd that tlie 
hest they could do is "C" or ' IV oi uoii. So:ne stn- 
denl.s take tin.-. a> an mllcMbie dctei s'.unation of their 
polenti.il They lose \Wu .M'K-ionndenn* .'od •.■.-. ^n 
IheOiselve:; to mcdiocntv Othei siuvbnt.s svor^ir.; !:u. k- 
often become eou^plaee.it. ioo .sell-assuied tiMt 
.-have it made" and maKc (eitam that tiu-\ don't icacii 
their potential, l^ither ua\ the p.sN < holo;;}cal -.miMcl ;s 
destiucti\e of student d(:\ eiopraent, (li\eixl\ an(i se'f- 
di.scf)very. 

Standaidi/.ed tests jnesh kn^icaUy with a stan- 
dardi/ed cunu-ulum starved of student inv<d\cment in 
leal-hfe problem studv and .solvim: bul replc'.e with roto 
memoii/.ation of pi mciph-s and fomndas 

At a small but ?;ro\\injt niimbei of e<.lle::es, faruhv 
and adnup.jstratois, MMi;ali\e lo Ihc need <'doc.i1ion 'n;-- to 
I, real, nui oi its nj;»<l juold--. aH> lei'vUn;: the c te.sfs ar- 
pieref|ui:ates lor admi:Mon. KTS is awan- of these 
spie.iduu: tt:rr{nt;. of di.'.conient auvl i'..is e^.i..bhsiied ad- 
vtsuiv (otmoittees and spon.soied ..mfeience- to 
.suj;^'.e::tionK and cuhcisn^s The co.op.m\\ Icde:- .av if 
theie IS a bctt;M' wa\ to lesi .sti;deni\ thex waal to kn uv 
about it. However, lhc\ .sr( :n to be wilhnrt 'o heai but 
not listen 

There are wa\s to nnpsove Uic^e nauov.U i:aure^t 
test-: but the more fundamental cnanjAC is to iidc>ipn the 
edueationa] system withm and h.exond the sriiool wall^ 
f(M ;:reater development o( .student iaient.s, .is.scls and 
vniue svstem's whuh KTS does not i)e|:m to men<uie. 
Dnlx tlien will thr tests cNtrndi d by KTS j iuinK to a 
pi oper iModesl level. 

Student; will ha\c In :.h.uii(h'i a ma;(n !.i;:,ien f.^r 
jvnei.iiin;; .»'uch chanj^es. 
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Bori'O'^vcd from Britain 



Open University starts in fall 



By Willi.'iiTi 
AssociaiCd Press 

NEW BRUNSWICK, 
N.J. — US hi?ihcr edu-a- 
tion lums this fall to Brit- 
ain's O/'vn University in it.s 
^carch for a quality inde- 
pendent study )jrogruin us- 
able on a nationwide scale. 

British educational ma- 
te* lal developed at trie cost 
of several million dollais 
for the j>o-ca!led Orjcn Uni- 
versity will be te.'-ted at 
four sites in the United 
States. The progiam u.ses 
radio, television, tape cas- 
settes and the printed 
word to deliver a colio^^e- 
level education thiouf^h 
home study. 

Sponsors say the ^loal of 
the year-long oxpcMinent 
is to niake hif^bci educa- 
tion available to all who 
can benefit from it" with- 
out placing any formal ac- 
ademic requirements for 
entrj' mto tiie program. 

If the experiment is suc- 
cessful, said Arhmd F. 
Ch)is-Janer, president of 
ilt. College Eijtrance Ex- 
amination Boaid of New 
York City, '*great savings 
in time and money may be 
possible.'* 

As in Britain, the Amer- 
ican cxporiment wjll offer 
college ciedit to those stu- 
dents who successfully 
complete the Open Univer- 
sity courses. 

Rutgers, the state uni- 



versity of Now 'cr>cy, is 
undertaking the n.ost .nn- 
bitious piogram. 'I'e.-t siles 
include also the UniverMiy 
of Houston, Univeisity of 
Maryland and San Dicjio 
Slate College and Ur.ivci- 
sity. 

Dr. JeKsie C. Har;linc, 
acting dean of Rui/;er's 
University College, who 
will head the program, 
said uC-v/eek-loMg courses 
in the humanities, mathe- 
matics and science will be 
offered. They will equal 
five regular college courses 
and will be worth 15 col- 
lege credits. Each course 
costs $;^00, and books and 
fees another $100. 

"This is not an easy way 
to get a college degice," 
Dr. Hartline said in an in- 
terview. "This is not easy 
material, and anyone wiio 
gets too fni belnnd v/ould 
find it difficult to maki; 
out.*' 

Dr. Hartline said the 
program will give many 
students the opportunity 
"to study where and when 
they want and iget many 
good students out of the 
classroom and make room 
for those wlio need closer 
Supervision." 

As in Br;lain, Dr. Hart- 
line said, about 00 percent 
of the student's time will 
be spent in independent 
study assisted by work 
books and supplements 
and 10 percent in use of 



tape, film and other de- 
vices. 

In the study of Hamlet, 
for ex.unplc, a student will 
be advKsed to spend about 
1 1 h<»uis in a smglo eoji- 
ccntrattd leadin;; of the 
play, r^ater the student 
v.'dl le.id works "designed 
to help develop a judu iou.s 
allitude to critici;::n." 

In a workbook, question^ 
will be proposed to stmui- 
lale a student's indepen- 
dent t:nnking. Ho then will 
answer supplementary 
questions which will be 
sent lo the school for ap- 
praisal and comment. 

*'In this way," said Dr. 
Hartline. **tho student and 
the j^ehool keep tiack (»f iiis 
progress." 

Tiie student*s next step 
will he viSiting a campus 
(tnlei to listen to tape (a.s- 
scttcs and watch a liim of 
tiu* play. A piofessoi will 
bo available for counseliU'^. 

Rutgers, through an ini- 
tial newspaper announce- 
ment received 500 inqui- 
ries including 100 paid ap- 
plication fees. 

No f 0 r m al aca d em i c 
background is required to 
qua h fy . .^r courses. But 
apphc:mts who appear ill- 
equipped for successfully 
tad; hnf; the studies ai e 
coiuii-elod to consider othor 
educational piogiams, Dr. 
Haiiline said, adding that 
"we are looking for highly 
motivated, bright people.'* 



Tiie 13i':tirh Open Uni- 
versity piojjr.ini 'At- 
tracted voiidv. He .'tten- 
tion. and CliMS-^laro; ,s 
of uie A.neriean test. *'V'c 
view this a^ a M;:n:f:<...nt 
step tl^<' nlU'U mo\c- 
n^eni of r.on'.i auit!t>nal and 
olf-canipu'- .-ludy.'' 

T".c Collei^e Bo.ird and 
tlic Kdu( atioiial Te.^v.n; 
Seiviec^ of PiuK-etoji, N .1.. 
will evaluate rcMilts ef the 
U.S e>:penmeul, whuh is 
Imanced thiough a Ccune- 
gic C'(^rpoi.uiou ^rant. 

A<ide fiom the hd^ic 
goal of quality education 
thnnii;h independent suniy. 
U\f' piogiaiii suggests ;t'V- 
(ral prospects at a time 
colleges and universities 
are trying to cut back on 
costs: 

— .-Xvoiding the h^gii 
])iice of constiuilion a^ o- 
( I.Med Willi esUiblishmu 
conventional unnei itit^, 

— Dcplovin/' a jelatively 
small acadoiniv, siaif to 
provide couises fur a large 
number of sludents. 

—Allowing adults t^> 
combine work and educa- 
tion by minimizing prob- 
lems of travel and distance 
to and fron-» traditional 
univer.Mty campuses. 

••\Ve are moving towaid 
a to?ai-lea.nin,^ society.*' 
Chris-Janer said, ''The 
q\ie:aion iio". lo how lo ed- 
uc.ite nioi 0 people, moi c 
effectively but with less 
money-'* 



British Expert Salem Symposium Guest 



^0/ SIqIq Open University Plan Urged 



By PAMhI.A Bl I.I.ARI) 
Onf* of Briir»in*' loachn^ aulhorilios 
on l!io Open Lnivprsjiv Ini'j pducaiors 
and Aovernmont officials Friday that 
open univorsitios "aio \\w iuo<\ poirn- 
tjal!\ successful \onnitos in odiirntion 
tndiiy*' and should he omo a pormnn'Mit 
• part of Amrrifan aradriiin. 

Lord Prior Ritchir-CaUlcr. an inlpr- 
' nationally rrnowncd aulhor-sciciitist and 
. privv council member of the Open L'ni- 
1 varsity of Grnt Britrjin met at Salon 
5 Slate CoDcfje to participate in a sym- 
r poshim on The Op^n University. 

Ma'^sachu^rits is pr^^sentlv embarktnp 
on an open iiniver<;ify svstcm to be 
( launched next September The first pilor 
; program bejian m Ortoher at Salem State 
, College and \m1I be folimved m .lanaar\' 
i by programs at Framingham and Bridge- 
d water state colleges. 

The open universitv operates without 
a costly campus, utilizing TV and radio, 
and packaged courses to be studied at 
home, and at regional study centers for 
people of all agr5. 

Students are n^sisled bv tutors and 
coordinators hiphly qualifiH in particu- 
lar courses. 



SAIJ-M STATF;S five-weck-ohl pro- 
;'r.un ulili/es ihe luiinanities package 
developed by the iiiilish Open llniverj't;,. 
Othei U.S. insliiulions nl.so employing 
Hntish tpchnhiues an* Rutgors Univer- 
.sifv. Universjiv of M.uvl.iml, Univei.sity 
of Hou.sion. and Univcisilv of California 
at San Diego. 

The British Open Universilv. founded 
m 1970. em oiled over lO.nno students m 
•^8.000 courses, ft opeiates out of 250 
li*.tening and vicuing centers throughout 
Great Br»tain, Wales and Scolland. 

The .studenis aic all pait-tnne and 
over the a;!e of ?\. 

The British government is now pres- 
suring the Open University to enroll 500 
pupils, 18 years old, in an experimental 
program because the government cannot 
build conventional universities fast 
enough to meet educationa, needs, ac- 
cording to Lord Riicbie-Calder. 

Gov. Sargent has encouraged an open 
universiiy prognim a*- a means to do- 
rre.-ise Ihe state college and university 
budsefs .ind make education available 
to every ( iii/en. 

Lord raider said t\\:\\ open university 



is ••f.ir. far cheapcj than ronvcntional 
univei.sities. but thai\ nn( uhnt we've 
here for, Ihe co^^i less but the sub- 
slaiifp IS l)iMlcr. 

"We don't want to usu»p the conven- 
tional institutions but we're going to em- 
bai rass them by exposing some appalling 
teaching.'* 

He enphasl/ed the open university 
cannot be * a cut-price operation.** 

Sec. of Educational Affairs, Dr. Jo- 
.seph M. Cronin, who participated in the 
synipnviuni. sasd the governor's Interim 
Planning Group will »n\eil next month 
the Slate's plan for an open university, 
whirl; he said would beg-n next Septem- 
ber based on exi*=ting piograms. 

Dr. Cronin predicted an open univer- 
sity that would enroll as many as 5000 
studenis. 

**The dollar saving will not be in edu- 
cational urograms, but in not having to 
build a $20 million campus.'* said Cronin. 
*'\Vp now paving ^100 million a year 
for Ivailduig,. \\c should uso exi'^Mng r<^ 
.souhc^ MOd tdchni(|ues. We ha\e fi\e 
collc:!es \\\iu TV slauons, so we're ready 
lo go,** 
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Poor 
Marks 
For Boston 



ll is ,«,cncraUv acknowledged that 
of all the levels of schooling, lii|;h 
schools are relatively the easiest to 
intcgidte. They arc bigger and 
trnn-ccnd diMricl lines. They usually 
are not up against demands, made by 
parents of young-^r children, to keep 
pupils in the familiar milieu of the 
neighborhood schools They need not 
rely on busing since teen-age students 
can travel independently by public 
transporl'dion. 

Yet. it v.-as the high schools that 
were the focus of a Federal charge 
last WTek that Boston is operating a 
segregated school system. The charge 
--specifically that Boston school offi- 
cials were in violation of the Civil 
Right.s Act of 1964— was the firFt 
leveled against a major city in the 
North. Such actions are common in 
the South where history and law have 
established a presumption that pre- 
dominantly no n white schools are the 
result of a policy of segregation. 

The Department of Health, Ediira- 
tion and Welfare, which brought ilw 
charge, threatened to cut off about 
$10-million in Federal aid unless 
Boston ceases operating "two separate 
racially fdeniifiabic school sub-systems, 
one predominantly while and the 
other predominantly nonwhite." 

Some cynics thought they det^»cted 
a Nixon Adjninistration ploy to please 
the South by turning against the 
North. But J. Stanley Pottinger, direc- 
tor of H.E.W.'s ci\il rights office, said 
the actions against Boston "hold no 
implications to other Northern cities, 
nor signal any change in policy." But, 
he added, "we found no case quite 
like this anywhere.'* 

Boston has 93,000 students, 26,000 
of tliem nonwhite. Of the nonwhite?, 
7S per cent are enrolled in schools 
that arc predominantly nonwhite. 
The charge was based primarily on 
I two factors: 

I •At the intermediate level, theie 
j are two sets of .\chools. One is for 
;;rades six through eight and feeds 
into high schools for grades nine 
through 12 Over the ycar.s this sy.s- 
tem has become predominantly non* 
white. other system is for grades 
Revcn through nine and feeds into 
high schools beginning with grade 10. 
These are predominantly white. Be* 
cause of the difference In transition 
from the intermediate level to the 
high school level of tnc two .<;ystems, 
it is almost autoniatic that students 
must remain in the same — and segre* 
gated— system. 

^ Many of the predominantly white, 
schools are located in the midst of or 
near large concentrations of nonwhites. 
Thus, mtegraiion would have boon 
r»nc<jiM/» wifhAitt anv lftraf».srnle re 




The Hew York Tfmw/Sam F<lk 

A youngster takes a form-recognition 
test. A Federal report released last 
week warned of Inadequate school- 
ing for gifted children and said that 
"creative talent cannot survive edu- 
cational neglect and apathy." 

i)Ut that the plan was implemented 
in only four schools, now predomi- 
nantly nonwhite. H.K.W. wanted to 
know why the .system stopped at con- 
verting only four of the .sc hools. 

i or the moment, Boston's position 
appears to be one of special Isolation, 
with little support from other cities. 
North or South. Most Noithern cities 
are likely to say that they are not 
guilty of such oddly demonstrable ob- 
stacles to desegregation as Boston's 
peculiar feeder sy.stem into the lugh 
schools. In addition, the fact Uiat 
Boston's nonv/hite enrollment cor.sti* 
tutes only 30 per cent of the total 
.should make integratic*. much easier 
thnn in. say. New York, where black 
and P» ?rto Rican pupils constitute 
nr) per cent of the total. 

—FRED M. IIECniNGER 



The Gifted: 

The High 
Price of 
Neglect 

^'Intellectual and creative talent can- 
not survive educational neglect anii 
apathy." 

With these words, a Fedeial report 
i.ssued la'>t week warned that llu^. 
nation's schools are not providing 
oflf»ninir» e/liirntinn for fhe iinimiMllv 



inngtnati\«- insight and iiUcn'ic mtcr 
est and involvement, and/or are 
judged to have special pronuse. 

The report, which was prepared 
under a Congressional mandate and 
isstied by the United Stales Office cf 
l!ducation, said: ''Research has c^n- 
firmed that many talented children 
perform f.ir below their mtellectua! 
potential. We are increasingly being 
stripped of the comfortable notion 
that a bright mind will make its own 
wav." 

'Ihc problem is that at too few 
points in the educational structure— 
from the Federal level down into the 
individual classroom.s — is there the 
necessary commitment of personnel 
and money. According to the report, 
*'l-duvation of the Gifted and Talent- 
eil." most such children arc restricted 
to traditional learning situations that 
all 100 frequently are stifling and in- 
hibitin;; to their creativity and inge- 
nuity. The same cntirism is .soinetinu's 
made in connection with the education 
of so-called *'normal" children, as wqW. 

What the gifted child needs to flour- 
isii and fulfill his potential, the report 
indicated, is a flexible learning eir i- 
ronment in which he is especially 
challenged and stimulated. The best 
approach perhaps is what is known as 
a "differentiated educational- experi- 
ence" — a combination of various kinds 
of classes and teaching techniques. 

Ideally., there should be individual- 
i/ed instruction so that the student 
inav move through his .subjects at 'lis 
own spee(i. There should be an oppor- 
tunity for independent study whereby 
thr child, unconstricted by a time 
schedule, can better respond to his 
personal interests. 

California, Illinois and Connecticut 
were cited in the report for their 
special programs for gifted children. 
California, for instance, allocates 
S8.25«million specifically for programs 
for the 123,000 children it legally 
classifies as "mentally gifted minors." 

One of the leading programs is in 
Garden Grove, near Los Angeles. A 
gifted second'grader in that commu- 
nity would be in a class only with 
other gifted children, 31 of them. His 
program would be highly individual* 
izcd. Kor instance, he would be read- 
ing books of the grade level suited to 
his reading capacity, and he would 
already be looking up information on 
his own and doing complex research. 

Recently, one gifted second-grader 
at Garden Grove's Gilbert School gave 
his giftcJ classmates a 20«minute, oral 
report on plankton, the microscopic 
organisms found in the sea. 

'fhe "differentiated" approach does 
not, lioW'^ver, leqiiire isolating the 
gifted youngster; nof does ft demand 
that ho be set apart from normal 
y(»ung<^;crs. Both cm work .side by 
side or in combination, each at his 
ov.n speed and in pursuit of his own 
i.iterei>t<;, the report said. 

\\\ of {]V'f suggests tl:e need for 
teachers ulio have received special 
preparation to enable them to work 
most effectively with the gifted, and 
for administrators who can set up the 
necessary programs. But such person- 
nel are in short supply. 

K<;nr»rt?»n\' h,>r»l hit hv iho inndprtiia. 
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Shift in rolrs prcdiclod 



A new university seen 



GlofjoSJnff 

ffion on Hu^hcr VAur:iiUu\ 
pi od lets niHjoi ch;m;jos m 
the public si-rviro func- 
tions of AnUMicnn r.nivtM*- 
sities nnd profound 
chan/rcs in the or;(;ini/a- 
tional stnicfuro of higher 
education. 

In its latest report, the 
comjiiission says: 

• The publJr service 



function of universities 
will shift from a'oa*^ sufh 
as defense and space to 
€colof*y and race relations. 

O Planning and resource 
■allocation wjll shift fiom 
private bodies to public 
agencies and managcds of 
higher education systems. 

• Largc-.scale rescairh 
\v\]\ move off campu<^. 

"Just as the city must 
relate to the state and 
Federal governments/' the 
commission said, "so too 



must tlip now university 
iM'rome riot rmiy inU-inailv 
afM)unl;il)le to its cons! it u- 
( IK ICS l)nt pxtcinallv nc- 
(oimtablo to society." 

'J'ha comnussion's ol)ser- 
vations are in the report, 
"Tjic Hnivcr.sity a.^ an Or- 
ganization." 

••Univ('isities* have a bad 
case of org.ini/.ational indi- 
gestion because they have 
swallowed multiple and 
conflicting missions/' the 
repot t says. 

'I'he commission ?.ho 
sees a trend away from the 
1 esid'^nttat campus, a de- 
cline m faculty-prescribed 
course work, and the re- 
placement of the "appoint- 
ive" system in university 
gov c rn a n ce with a m ore 
democratic morsel of "rep 
resentatioii, election 
consensus.'* 

Possible directions 
organizational change, 
panel said, include 



pov/erful 



lEARNlNG-^CBOOLS 



hoard.s, v/hich w ill i atify 
i;.liici than m.jUc inslitu- 
tioiial decisions. 

The univoi'.Mly pie.^iden- 
cy, it said, will become "an 
elective office foi a bunted 
term" and the entire ad- 
imnistratton will be sim- 
plified as the research and 
public service missions are 
changed. 



New orgniu'/.ttional 
fornix for the univci.^'tv 
sucii a*; television cI.ca- 
rnom^, the opcp4 uiu\<Msity 
and industry-based educa- 
tion — will be expanded. 

he umvoisity, it 5aid 
will become a **communitv 
bounded hy professional 
interests*' rather than geo- 
graphical considerations. 



Harvard plans broad study 
of its liberal arts program 



and 

for 
the 
less 
governing 



Harvard University has 
created a new i esearcb- 
evaluation office attached 
to the Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences to 
strengthen its liberal arts 
evaluation procedures. 

The nev/ office, v.'hich 
absorbs the present Office 
of Tests, will be beaded by 
the present testing office 
head, Dean K. Whitla. 

The new Office of In- 
structional Research and 
Evaluation will a.ssist the 
administration, depart- 
ment s, committees and 
liouses in evaluatmg the 
effects of their programs 
and will study th(; impact 
of grants from the presi- 
dent's innovation fund. 

^'Universities have done 
very little to gain sy.stem- 
atic knowledge of the in- 
structional and etliical im- 
pact of courses, concentra- 



tion or of liberal arts in 
general, and this includes 
Harvard," said President 
Derek Bok in announcmg 
the move. 

**My hope is that re- 
search in these areas will 
give us data to know what 
effect instructional prac- 
tices can and do have on 
our students and to give us 
a better v/ay of making 
tough decisions about edu- 
cational matters,'* he said. 

Bok said the nmv office 
will in the coming months 
study some of t!ie educa- 
tional and .social effects of 
Harvaid and Hadcliffc 
houses. including the 
bou.se-based courses in 
student programs: assist 
staffs offering self -paced 
courses; and conduct a 
large-scale student evalu- 
ation of cour.scs. 

LEARNING— schools'*" 



ERLC 



SHAW UNIVERSITY 
University Without Walls Of Boston 
56 Dale Street 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 02119 
617-445-5221 




THE UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WAl LS 

BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
FOR 

MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
AND 
ALL VETERANS 



An Extension Of: 



Shaw University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
& 

Union for Experimenting Colleges 
And Universities/Antioch College 



g J^(]]" Yellow Springs, Ohio 



THE CONCEPT 

The mission of the University Without Walls Of 
Boston of providing more relevant educational oppor- 
tunities has developed out of a conviction that the - 
urban university must become an instrurr.ent of 
constructive social, economic and political changes as 
well as a repository of knowledge. It must move | 
education beyond such superficial and theoretical 
approaches and pursue more daring analyses and 
application of knowledge to solution. Indeed, the 
dramatic symptoms of the challenges presented to 
mankir^d in contemporary societies, require an inno- 
vative rethinking of the behavioral concepts for , 
humanizing education and the environment to which 
it responds and within which it operates. 

To effectively carry out this Human Mission in the 
world of education, Shaw's University Without Walls 
was developed as a New Approach to Higher Learn- 
ing. It was developed in response to the fact that for 
many competent students, existing undergraduate 
programs are too limited, too prescribed and too 
inflexible, and are not responsively adapted to the 
urgent needs of contemporary society. The program, 
therefore, emphasizes a flexible curriculum, combina- 
tions in which students work and study, free ex- 
change of students between institutions, and the 
development of innovative advances in teaching with 
unique opportunity to learn and earn the baccalau- 
reate degree, it is designed to be student-centered and 
functionally oriented. Although consciously tailored 
to be self-directed, it offers the opportunity for 
students to work with special advisors, sensitive 
educators, and other carefully chosen personnel who 
will assist the students In attaining their educational 
objectives. As such, the UWW Program focuses on: 
(1) flexible scheduling, which permits the student to 
spend as much time as he needs or wants on any 
phases of his studies; (2) the benefit of resident 
Instructions and the opportunity to learn from 
"adjunct" or off-campus faculty, composed of per- 
sons actively employed as business executives, scien- 



tists, educators, artists, writers, public officials, etc., 
with strong emphasis on the student setting his own 
pace. 

Because of its educational relev/an^'.e and practical 
flexibility, the University Without Walls Program 
offers an extremely unique opportunity for members 
of the Armed Forces and alt veterans (active and 
disabled) wherever they are and whatever their 
academic and life experiences happen to be. The 
program recognizes and awards academic credits 
toward the baccalaureate degree for life experiences 
that may include military training, leadership train- 
ing, on-the-job training, correspondence and exten- 
sion courses, credits taken through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, credits accumulated from 
accredited Institutions of higher learning, special 
seminars, workshops, service schools, as well as many 
other forms of educational development. By trans- 
lating achievements and recognizing them as credits 
toward a college dec ^e, the UWW Program not only 
facilitates a new approach to quality education, but it 
also reduces the amount of time and cost required to 
earn the bachelor's degree. 



HOW TO APPLY 

1. Send for information and application to: 
Director 

University Without Walls of Boston 
56 Dale Street 

Roxbu. ^ Massachusetts 02119 

2. Fill out the application form and attach to it 
$25.00 application fee. 

3. Fill out life experience form (one for each 
experience). 



4. Secure letters of recommendation regarding your 
experie.)ce. 

5. Provide transcript(s) of academic work completed 
at institutions of higher learning (if any). 

6. Furnish a resume. 

7. Submit a report of self-evaluation relative to your 
experience, desired bachelor's degree and future 
plans. 

8 Submit a plan of payment of your tuition. 



FINANCIAL BENEFITS, ASSISTANCE AND LOANS 

1. Veterans educat.onal benefits are available 
through the Vetera Administration if you 
qualify under the an jropriate regulations and 
policies. Upon your eligibility, the University will 
certify your enrollment. 

2. Other types of financial aids are available at the 
University if you are eligible under the appro- 
priate policies and criteria. 

3. You can always arrange *or an Educational Bank 
Loan to cover your tuition. 



SYSTEM OF EVALUATION 

Upon receipt of your credentials yoi'r edu . tonal 
status will be assessed, a plan of study v.ill be 
developed and an adjunct professor will be assigned 
to work with you tovv,ird the con^oletion of the 
bachelor's degree requirements. 



